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PROTECTION OF GRASS ROOTS. 


Intelligent farmers who have given the 
t attention, are fully aware that many 

ls and pastures are greatly in- 

aving the grass roots exposed to 

me heat of summer, and the exces- 

| of winter. Nature if left to herself, 
yots full protection, both winter 

er, by covering them in the sume 

the growing tops, and in the winter 

hat are dead. Man removes this 

{ he usually does it in the 

1 of the year, often cutting the 

the roots that there is but little 

t them from a scorching July 

fa rain follows in a few days af- 

»the grass,a aew crop will start 

high enough to fully protect 

if no rain comes the roots are 

n extent that greatly injures if 

Should a second crop 
tas close to the ground as pos- 


them 
sible and the roots are once more exposed to 
the hot dry weather. Should the weather 


be wet and a third crop grow, this is often 


|MEETING OF FARMERS 


At the New England Agricultural Hall, 


Ploughman Building, 45 Milk St., 
Boston, Saturday, Feb. 7, 1885. 


IMPORTANT DISCUSSION 


“ SILO” AND “ENSILAGE.” 


fet Manager of 
. Alms. 


wee 
wee 


OTHER ADDRESSES BY 


MENRY NOBLE of Pittsficld, EL, 
BRIDGE CUSHMAN eof Middle. 
bere’, DOCTOR GROSVENOR 
of Svampscott, GEORGE &@. 
SETH of Verment, and 
ME. BRECE of Sudbury. 


BENJ. F. WARE, President of the 
Essex County Agricultural Seci. 
ety Called te Preside. 


Phonographically BReperted expressly 
fer the Mass. Ploughman. 

Cot. Neepua™ called the large assembly to 

order promptly at ten o’clock, and spoke as 

follows : 


Gentlemen, you will please come to order. 
The subject today is the Silo and Ensilage. It 
is ® new subject, although it has been pretty gen- 
eraily discassed for the last three or four years. 
It is a novelty, as much as the telephone or elec- 
tric telegraph. If the silo is what it is claimed 
to be by many gentlemen who have built silos 
and cured ensilage, it is one of the greatest rev- 
olutions that agriculture bas ever realized. Now, 
if you will go West, all through that part of the 
country, you will find that there is a scarc- 
ity of barns. Hardly one time in twenty 
will you find barns for storage of todder for ani 

mals. The expense of storage with our New 
England farmers, the expense of insurance on 
the barns, the expenses of shingles, clapboards 
and paint has been one of the largest expendi- 
tures the farmer has had to encounter. Now, if 
the Silo is a success, as it is claimed, and if En- 
silage isa proper article of diet for animals, 
meeting the requirements in every case, the 
great difficulty which our New Eng!and farmers 
bave so long contended with,—the matter of 
storage for fodder,—will be solved. 

I bave invited Mr. Ware, who has given great 





fed off so close just before winter sets in 


that there is nothing ieft to protect the grass 
roots from the sudden changes of winter. 
The pastures are often fed so close in the 
etrly part of the season that when a drouth 
of them, are 
In the 


tle are kept at pasture until 


comes the 


killed for 


grass roots, many 


want of protection. 


f grass is gnawed off close to 
has leaving them exposed during 
With such treatment it 
must be expected that pastures will rapidly 

hat the mowing fields will show 


re winter. 


ng many spots where the grass 
been winter-killed., 
g fields are to be kept in good 


are must be taken not to cut 
first or second crop too close; the 

ild be run high enough to leave 

t length of stubble to protect the 
from the hot sun and drying winds ; 
n autumn comes the land should noz 
se, that when cold weather sets 

hing left to shelter the grass 

A little care in this 


| keep the mowing field up in 


g the winter. 


lition with the application of but a 
amount of manure. 

ssture should receive equal care with 
ng field; it should not be overfed 
the dry season, or just before winter 
Many pastures are thus greatly in- 
lhe exposure of the roots of the 
grass kills them out, and in their places 
spring up undesirable weeds, or perhaps a 

growth of worse. 
rhere are yet many fsrmers who need to 
more attention to the protection of the 
roots grasa, in both their 


ields and pastures, 


THE STRAWBERRY AS A WINCOW 
PLANT. 


of the 


mowing 
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To those who seek variety in their win. 
dow plants, the strawberry makes a pleas. 
ing contrast ; its bright green leaves, the 
white clusters of flowers, and the numerous 
bunches of luscious fruit, are all deeply in- 


teresting; and the 


developing of each 
affords quite as much pleasure as the growth 
leaves and the expanding of the 
blossoms of any of the flowering plants. To 
have good plants for this purpose, the work 
should begin in August or earlier, if the 
new.y set plants begin to throw out runners. 
Six inch pots should be filled with good, 
rich loam, and set in the ground at the 
right distance irom the strawberry plants to 
receive the first new plant that forms ; when 
this gets well established, it may be separa- 
ted from the parent plant, and all of the 
pots containing young plants thus established 
should be gathered up and set in some con” 
venient place near together where they can 
be watered and carefully looked after. No 
runners should be permitted to grow, but 
‘the plant itself should be stimulated so it 
will grow enough to fill the pot with strong 
roots. The plants thus grown should have 
the benetit of the first cold weather to ripen 
them up ; after two or three ccld nighte if 
it is found that most of the foliage is killed, 
the pots should be removed to a cool ceilar 
where there is some light; here they may 
be kept until wanted to ornament the win‘ 
dow. 


of the 


It is not the most satisfactory way to 
bring the plants all up at one time, but it is 
better to bring up only a portion, thus the 
plants of themselves show a variety ; one 
set of plants showing the green leaves an* 
other the opening flowers, and still another 
the ripening fruit. By this plan they always 
attract attention, and the season of ripened 
fruit very much lengthened. 

At is surprising that a plant so interest: 
ing, 80 Attractive, and in the end furnishing 
such luscic 88 fruit, is not more frequently 
found among ‘he window plants, 

In growing the strawberry as a window 

plant one thing must be remembered, it 
needs the sun to make it an attractive plant; 
in the shade or a partial shade the leaves 
will look pale, run up stalks so long and 
small that they will not be strong enough 
to support the leaf, and ‘so will drop down 
and thus make an unsightly plant. Some 
who have tried to thus grow it have been 
led to discard it as an unsightly plant, but 
when given plenty of sunshine it is quite a 
different plant ; if it is to be shaded by oth- 
er plants it had better not be introduced, 
but if it can be given a position in front 
where it can have plenty of room and sun, 
chine, it will maintain an attractive appear 
ance until the fruit is ripe. 


est scienti 


attention to this matter, who has built Silos and 
bad long and large experience in feeding cattle 
heretofore in the old tashioned way, to preside 
at this meeting, and gentlemen have brought in 
some specimens of ensilage, which you are ine 
vited to look at after the close of the meeting. 
Mr. Ware, will you now take the chair ? 


Remarks of Besjamia P. Ware. 
Gentlemen, the subject of the Silo and Enasi- 
lage, as has been stated,is somewhat 


; Those who have 
had experience have come to the determination 


that it is not worth while now to discuss wheth- 
er the Silo or Ensilage is an economic method of 
preserving the product of the farm. 
to be settied by those of us who have had expe,” 
ience. We find by our experience also that the e 
is a great deal more to be learned. 
experience develops something new, somethbin’g 
that we have not known heretofore that we are 
gradually learning yearby year and we hope 
with a few years more of experience to have de: 
veloped a system that sball beccme much more 
valuable than at present, 
knowledge and experience we are all 
that the ensilage system is a great advance upon 
any other system cf feeding cattle. 


That seems 


Every year's 


With our pres nt 


satisfied 


Sweet Ensilage. 


Within the last year there bas been an entirely 
new — developed, starting from the high- 
¢ sources that are in our country or 
in Earope. That system has developed from the 
observation of sweet ensilage. Our ensilage 
heretotore has been more or less acid. There 
has seemed to be no way of preserving the pro- 
duct, except with a certain degree of acidity. 
Now, there has heen a principle developed which 
is called that of sweet ensilage by which ensilage 
can be made that is absolutely sweet. But I am 
not yet at all of a decided opinion that that is to 
be of advantage. I am not sure in my own mind 
but what this degree of acidity (that all the best 
classes of ensilage bave heretofore had) is an 
advantage. I am not sure but that this is the 
beginning of the process of digestion that must 
take place in the animal's stomach, and it may 
be of absolute advantage. But this has been 
urged as one of the great and serious disadvan- 
tages of ensilage. It bas been called sauer kraut 
and all such names as tend to raise prejudice in 
the public mind against it, but when it is known 
that all the food taken into the larger stomach of 
a cow, within a half hour is in very much the 
same condition as the best quality of our ensi- 
lage has been hereto/ore, it remains a question 
whether or not that condition produced in the 
silo, which is very much in its effect upon the 
food as the work of a cow's stomach, may not be 
an advantage in bringing the food into a condie 
tion to be more readily «assimilated and may 
relieve the animal from some portion of the effort 
of digestion, and therefore add to the result ot 
feeding. That is a surmise. We don’t know 
about it. We don’t know whether sweet ensi- 
lage is an improvement on that or not. That is 
to be developed not only by careful chemical 
analysis, but by actual feeding. I placea high 
estimate on the advantages which chemistry bas 
given to us farmers. It bas brought the farming 
business up from avery uncertain pursuit toa 
great degree of certainty, not toa degree of entire 
certainty, but we find that theories that have 
been advocated or produced by scientists and 
chemists, cannot always be carried out by prac 
tical application with the animal. Now, we have 
yet to learn exactly what this condition of the 
sweet ensilage is, whether it is better than the 
sour —_ or not, according to its chemistry. 
We have also to learn by actual feeding to the 
animals whether it isan improvement or not. It 
is naturally to be supposed that it may be an 
improvément. It would be naturally supposed 
that cattle would love it more, but we don’t know 
that to be a fact yet. So, astar as results of 
observations which have been made are con- 
cerned, the matter is not yet sett!ed. 
But Iam not here to occupy the time. We 
bave several gentlemen present who have bad 
large experience, and I propose to endeavor to 
develop at this meeting as much real knowledg? 
as the result of experience and careful observa- 
tion, as can be possibly brought out. We have 
a gentleman with us who has charge of the State 
Almshouse at Tewksbury. Perhaps some of 
you may have beard of that institution within 
two years. He is a careful manager, and under 
stands the preparation of the silo and the best 
method of filling it. He has brought here 
samples of both the sweet ensilage and sour 
ensilage, and he bas prepared a paper of an ex- 
haustive and very practical character, because it 
shows the result of a great deal of careful obser 
vation and experiment. Now, I take great 
sasare of introducing to you Mr. George B. 
orristall, ot Tewksbury. 


The “New Agriculture.” 
Resay by Mr. George B. Forristall. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—The subject as 
announced may, I think, be also corms the 
New Agriculture,” as aiter an introduction of 
about six years there are only about six hundred 
and fifty silos in the United States. Like all 
new theories and systems which tend to over- 
throw the old established usages and customs 
which have worn so deep rats in the progress of 
Agriculture, as in all other paths of improve- 
ment, the system of Ensilage feeding has proved 
no exception, for in the main it has received only 
opposition and doubt. Perhaps it is best it 
should be so, as by no other means can any new 
system which has true merit make a healthy 
rowth. So that by the time it becomes an ac- 
nowledged success the best manner of pro- 
eedure to accomplish the best results may be 
thoroughly understood by the masses, who are 
to be benefitted thereby. Likewise on the other 
hand any new theory or idea which bas no merit 
is quickly baried in oblivion, leaving the sur- 
vival of the fittest to live on. One peculiarity of 
the contest is, that the opposition bas been aided 
and abetted by scientific men. Five years ago 
the Legislature of Massachusetts appropriated a 
sum of money for the building of a silo at the 
State farm at Tewksbury. Among other argu- 
ments brought forth in its favor was, that it 
should be built owe an extensive plan so that 
ite merits might thoroughly tested. And 
going upon the —— 4 that it it proved a failure, 
tate of usettg was better able te 

bear it than private individuals, and if a success 
it would be of great benefit to the farmers of the 
That it bas proved eminently successful 
and an exam worthy of imita- 
tate, I hope betore I 

say to the = 

think fally p: , them to be in 
ve been failures and disap- 

} donot doabs, but that 

ves or in their manner 

toshow you. That it 


hich is to elevate 
farmer so that he can 
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; ; new, al- | 
though we, in this part of the country, have had | 
about four years’ experience. 





he great purpose of the New England farmer in 


t 
the-present state of affairs—I refer to the great 
competition from the West—and in the cordition 
in which he finds himself in being near the best 
market in the world, should be to intensify and 
extensify bis farming operations, and that the 
reat diversity of soil which exists upon most 
arms in New Engiand will enable him to do 
this and thereby enable him to greatly improve 
his land and at the sams time meet more fully 
the demands of the market which surround him. 
And if he will but use the improved implements 
for the cultivation of his crops, which are now 
to be found in the market, be will fad himself a 
much more independent and happier man than 
at present, and no small share of his happiness 
will be derived from the increased amount of 
money which be will find in his pocket. Now 
if these conditions can be made available is it 
pat bie time that should be thrown 


ign Ri retateseees 


a come. Well, perhaps say you, enough 
o 8. 


The Raising of Corn. 


How do you propose to commence to extensi- 
iy and intensity New England agriculture? 
Well, one of the most important factors in the 
work, is the raising ot corn, both for the silo 
and for grain and stover. We aim for as large 
crops as possible and have it economical. Ex- 
cessive manuring is not profitable. We, having 
a large quantity of help do a good deal at come 
posting of barnyard manure aad mack from the 
swamps. 

AS near as we can judge the proportions are 
about as three of muck totwo of clear manure, 
the muck having absorbed the liquid as it falls 
from the gutters above. Wecommence spread- 
ing this — as fast as made, beginning in 
October e have about twenty five acres gone 
over with at the rate of ten cords per acre, up to 
thistime. We find this method greatly in ad- 
vance of the old method of piling in heaps, and 
having to handle it over so much. By adopting 
this method of fall or evrly spring manuring, 
the manure becomes thoroughly incorporated 
with the soil and b immediately availabie 
as plant food, besides greatly lessening the bur- 
ry and drive of the old way of domg spring 
work. In fact, this plan, of raising crops and 
devoting less areato hay and more to corn 80 
equalizes the farm work that there does not 
seem to be any of the old hurry and drive to any 
of its operations. We plough the lanc as late as 
possible before planting (which should be done 
as soon as the 25th of May) with Sulky Plows, 
they being a great improvement over the Walk- 
ing Plow on piain land which is the kind of land 
especially adapted to the corn crop. 


Harrowing. 


After ploughing we harrow the land, if it was 
sod land, with the Randall Disk Harrow, which 
cuts the land up in good order, but fails to level 
off the ground and fillup the dead furrows, so 
we follow this with the Perry Spring Tooth Har- 





row which does this ne off and pulverizing | 
ft Leould not have | 


in the most perfect shape. 
but one harrow 1 should certainiy havethe Per 
ry Spring Tooth. You now wantto remove all 
loose stones, if any, and all the clods and rub- 


bish which may impede future cultivation of the | 
crop. We use for planting the corn the “Albany | 
Corn Planter” which works very well although | 


there may be better ones in the market. Setting 
the markers so as torun the rows 34 feet apart 
using for seed a little less than one oushel per 
acre of the large, white flat Southern eorn. As 
soom as the corn begins to break ground, or be- 
fore, if the land is likely to prove weedy, you 
want to go over the land with the “Thomas 
Smooting Harrow.” Ifthe land is smooth and 


| from free rubbish you wil! find that the corn 


growing down in the depression made by the corn 
planter has not been hardly disturbed, while 
millions of little hair like germs of weeds have 


been brought to the action of the sun and will be 
| annihilated almost instantly. : 


Should the land which you wish to devote to 
ensilage corn be rough or rocky, a better way 


\ would be—mark out the furrows with a corn 
marker or double mold board plough, scattering | 


the corn by hand in the furrows which shoulda 
be about three inches ora littie more in depth. 
This can be covered very quickly by the ‘Thom- 
as Smoothing Harrow,’ and when the corn is 
breaking ground, nearly the same work as is 


done by the ‘Toomas Harrow’ on smooth land | 


can be done by the ‘Centennial or Planet Culti: 


vator’ by gauging the teeth soas to cover all the | 


ground to within an inch or two of the row of 
corn. In seven or eight days, or just as soon as 
there are any indications of the weeds making 
the least appearance above ground, go with the 
‘Thomas Harrow’ or horse cultivator. 


Rye te be Ploughed Under. 
If you use the cultivator you want to use one 


like the ones last mentioned as they practically | 


do all the work up to the very nearest point of 
the growing plant. After this you want to go 
with the cultivator as often as ence in ten days 
until the corn becomes so large as to prevent fur: 
ther cultivation. This would be our plan of 
procedare up to this point of the growth of the 
corn where manure was used. But a paper upon 
Ensilage growing in this age, when fertil:zer 
enters so largely into the ecopomy of the farm. 
er’s management, would not be complete with- 
out giving what we consider the best method of 
procedure in corn or ensilage growing with the 
help of fertilizer. We would take plain land if 
possible and turn with ploughin the early fall 
and apply 1000 pounds of tertilizer and four 
bushels of rye, harrowing them well into the 
soil. 

By the last of May you should have a large 
amount of vegetable matter toturnunder. After 
turning this green crop under apply 1000 pouds 
more of fertilizer. Then proceed as with land 
manured with compost. 

My reason for turning under a crop of rye is to 
supply the soil with plenty of vegetable humus 
which light, sandy land is orm | deficient in, 
and when humus is applied to such land itis a 
great preventative against drought and also 
makes the fertilizer much more certain in its 
effect. Now, as there is no more to do to our 
crop of corn until harvest time, let us take a 
little time to consider what has been the expense 
of this corn growing by the two methods and 
what on the average will be the amount in tons 
per acre in the fall. 


Feeding and Manuring. 


Well, we feed our cows at the State Farm six 
quarts of fine feed and two quarts of cotton seed 
per day, with fifty pounds of En-ilage. Grain 
and Ensilage given at two feeds, besides we keep 
alarge number of hogs, so this will give you 
some idea of the quality of manure which is 
used in the proportion of three parts muck and 
two parts manure. I have estimated the manure 
delivered by the spreader upon the ground at 
$4.00 per cord, which using ten cords per acre 
would be 40 dollars. Ploughing and seeding, 
$3.00; seed, $1.00; harrowing, $1.00; cultivat- 
ing, $2.00; total amount, $47.00 peracre. But 
as the crop is not fully ripened when harvested, 
it is no more than fair to charge one-third of 
this amount to improvements ot the land, which 
leaves to be charged to the corn crop, $31.67 as 
the cost of the corn when fit to harvest by the 
manure system. By the fertilizer system, it 
would, we think stand something like this :— 
Fertilizer for ry@..cecccccscccessseceses G20 
Ploughing, sowing seed and fertilizing... 

Seed cccccccces cesses sceceesesesessseeees 


Harrowing in s@@d..++seesseseesesceeees 


Ploughing in rye in May..-cscsecereesess 
1000 fertilizer....sccccssecccscecccesecece 4 


Now this amount of manuring ought to pro- 
duce on the Average 25 tons per acre of corn 
stover for Ensilage each year. Iam inclined to 
think it would average more than that on the 
fertilizer and green crop ploughed in, as that is 
very heavy manuring. But at 26 tons it would 
cost $1.44 per ton standing in the field at ma- 
turity. In the case of the compost if it yielded 
25 tonson an average of corn and stover, it 
would cost $1.26 per ton in the field ready to cat. 

In our own case last season the yield on compost 
was about 30 tons per acre on 14 acres. Quite a 
number of rods in each acre would yield 36 tons 

racre by actual weighing. The corn stood 
~ oy: —— 4 4 = high, and about five or 

the foot, witha ve cent 
of the stalks bearing ears lar pa tor boil- 
ing when it wascut. On fifteen acres dressed 
with muck, over which sewerage water was con- 
ducted, andon analmost blowing sand, the 


) r acre. This dressing 


eon was twelve tons 
ked in some of the e ts that go to make 


acorn crop. The total amount raised was 600 
tons, being an average of 224 tons per acre. Has 
any one who has not fed Ensilage ever estimated 
how long an acre of land yielding 36 tons per 
acre of corn fodder will keep a cow feeding 50 
pounds of &nsilage per day? Well, it will keep 
a cow four king twenty days exclusive 
of grain. Twenty-five tons per acre will keep a 
eow two yearsand nine months exclusive of 


Cost of Cutting, Storing and 
Drawing. 


We will now consider for a moment the cost 
of cutting, drawing and storing the crops of 
corn, and putting it in the silo. As near as Ican 


storing the crop wasas tol 
for twelve days, at $1.50 
to $360, five teams 

lve days 





| organized water. 


pense of raising $1.26 per ton makes a total of 


$2 23 per ton in the silo. 
upon the supposition that the corn is all cut fine. 
Before we get through we will have something 
to say about putting the corn in whole and bay: 
ing it come out sweet instead of being in an acid 
state. From this ensilage we feed nearly two tons 
per day to cows, young stock and pigs, The 
cows get fifty pounds of cnsilage, two quarts of 
cotton seed meal, aud six quarts of fine feed. 
The young stock get two quarts of fine feed each 
with ensilage, in two feeds. The young stock is 
looking very nice indeed and they are the ad- 
miration of all who see them. The cows have 
been fed ensil forfour years, through prob: 
able seven months in the year. A more tealthier 
lot of cattle I never saw; never having an ani- 
nal off ber feed for a day, or any abortions. 
They are, if anything in too high order, although 
their — of milk average 3,011 quarts per 

Houten year. They are mostly high 
; with a few grade Durbams.. 


Analysis of Milk. 


Last May some samples of milk we sent to 
Boston to pare the rich of the different 
samp'es which were obtained from cows fed 
from bay and ensilage separate. With the same 
amount of grain in each case, the results of the 
two systems were as follows :-— 
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The standard of miik solid is 13. The Ensi- 
lage cut last May waspoor. It was nothing but 
It was planted late and cut 
early and I called it poor stuff. This table shows 
that the milk frem ensilage contained the most 
solid matter, although I must say the ensilage 
was the poorest and most acid of any I ever saw. 
It would scent a man’s clothes so that you could 
hardiy endure him in the house. It was planted 
late and when cut was not much more than or 
ganized water. And here, Mr. President, I thirk 
has been the great trouble with Ensilage feea- 
ing where we have heard of milk having been 
refused at the condensing factories, or bad fla- 
vors have been imparted to milk and butter. It 
is because the corn bas been put in in an imma: 
ture state, and whenitis so putin it is poor 
feed and very acid. Just if you please, compare 
this kind of feed with cora that has made its 
growth in so much sunlight that it was enabled 
to form a good sized ear; and having been cut 
when that ear was in the milk, every particle of 
the plant teeming witb the elements which go to 
make an ear of corn. Is it any wonder that corn 
secured in this condition makes a valuable feed 
for any kind of farm animals, not excepting 
even tae horse. The Messrs. Hooken, the ex- 
tensive nursery men of Rochester, have fed cora 
fodder to fourteen or more horses for years 
with the very best results. Mr. Gregory ot 
Marblehead informed us the other day at Brad 
ford that his teams fed upon corn stover had 
made a journey four times a week to Boston 
with heavy loads, and his teams gamed so much 
that he reduced their grain feed somewhat, as 
they were more fleshy than he cared to have 
them. The corn fodder fed to horses should be 
fed dry, and weil cured. 


Result of Feeding. 


A few weeks ago we slaughtered a Holstein 
grade heifer, 4 years old, which had had one 
calf, and was giving two quarts of milk per day 
at the time of killing(and she had been ied more 
than half of her lite upon Ensilage,) which 
dressed as follows, four quarters, 737 pounds; 
hide, 85 pouuds; tallow, 52; total weigh, 904 
pounds. We a examiued the stomach 
and liver. They were in a perfectly healthy 
state, there not being the least symptom of any 
inflammation or disease whatever. And band- 
somer quarters ot beef I never saw, being well 
marbled, aid very tender and ihe tallow very 
white. 

In filling the Silo last fall we adopted a new 
plan for tue sake of gaining some light upon the 
subject of Sweet Ensilage. The theory having 
been put forth by Mr. Geo. Fry of England, that 
by a system of slow filling and not packing any 
more than the weight of the mass itself would 
compress it, sufficient heat would be generated 
to destroy the bacterial germs which are said to 
be the cause of the acidity in Ensilage, probably 
115 to 120 degrees, 


Experiments at Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 


Experiments have also been conducted to this 
end by Dr. Miles of the —— College at 
Amberst, and at this point | will read an extract 
from a paper on ensilage farms in the Popular 
Science Monthly itor June by him: 


“ There are good reasons for the belief that, 
with less packing of the fodder when put in the 
Silo, the time of filling may be safely extended 
antil the temperature rises to a point that is 
fatal to the bacteria, and this is the probable ex- 
planation of the reported cases in which the En- 
silage is said to be * sweet ” or free from acidity. 

The efficient cause of this preliminary heating 
process, or the changes in the fodder involved 
in its development, have not been determined by 
experiment, and we do not know the precise 
conditions under which the best results may be 

btained. 
a In the present state of our knowledge of the 
subject, the most desirable method may be to fill 
the Silo without packing, beyond that produced 
by the weight of the superijncumbent mass, and 
then allow it to remain until the aesired temper- 
ature is reached, before putting on the cover and 
weights. The best method can only be deter- 
mined by carefully conducted experiments, that 
are made with a full knowledge of the different 
conditions that may bave an influence in modi- 
fving the results. It can not, however, be 
doubted that sour Ensilage can only be pro- 
duced by conducting the process so that the 
ey does mt rise ag Ly) point that S 
to bacteria (proba jegrees to 

degrees). od 


perature required to preven 
tation, Or the most favorable conditions 
for producing it, from the results of practical 
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er was put on the 
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cious odor, free from very 
bling that of ordinary bay,” and it Was at once 
eaten by cattle, sheep, and horses, with appar- 
ent relish. 

Filling the Silo. 


Mr. James Chaffee, of Wassaic, New York, in- 
formed me that from unavoidable delays in fill- 
ing his Silo with fodde: corn, in 1882, the Ensi- 
lage became so “hot,” before it was covered and 
—— that he feared it would be entirely 
Spoiled; but, when it was opened in the fall, the 
fodder was perfectly preserved, of a brown color, 
and sweet, delicious odor, without the slightest 
indication of acidity. His cows ate it with such 
a decided relish that he had no hesitation in say: 
ing it was the best Ensilage he had ever made. 
Last year he followed the usual method of rapid 
filling and thorough packing, and his Ensilage, 
when opened, was very sour, and in quality de- 
cidedly inferior to that made in 1 Other 
cases of a simiiar import might be given to show 
that a temperature sufficiently high to kill the 
bacteria and prevent fermentation can readily be 
obtained in the process of filling the Silo, and 
that the Ensilage under such conditions is of 
much better quality than when the temperature 
is kept vituin the range that is favorable for the 
development of the acid ferments. 

Experiments are now needed to determine the 
exact temperatures required for destruying the 
organisms that cause fermentation, ander the 
different conditions presented at the time of fill- 
ing the Silo, and the special methods of tice 
that may be desirable in the treat.went of differ. 
ent crops. This field of experimental investiga: 
tion is of the greatest practical interest, and we 
may safely predict that the thermometer will 
soon be found as indispensable in securing the 
best results in the Ensil.ge of green fodder as it 
is now in the various processes ot the dairy. 

We commenced cutting the corn Septem- 
tember first, and were nearly four weeks in 
filling. ‘There being intervals of from one to five 
days between, when no corn was put in. We 
also tried the experiment of putting in one side 
of the Silo, whole corn, the Silo being divided 
by apartition. Both cut and uncut Eusilage 
were put in as near slike as regards time as 
possible; we were about four weeks putting io 
to each from one to three feet, at a time, some- 
times perhaps a little more than this, as we were 
so overwhelmed by quantity it was almost im- 
possible to wait for a suffici nt heat to germinate 
| within the mass before putting in more. 
Although we found afterward the heat would 
rise sufficiently, say to 130 or 140, and near the 
top to 150 degrees. It is very essential that the 
first layers shall become very hot, as this helps 
leaven the whole lump. This manner of stow- 
ing wasa failure or partially so with the cut 
| Kosilage, as tuere is some acidity to it, although 
| the quality is very nice we think, comirg out a 
| dark brown color, and smeiling when taken out 

like new brown bread. There are bacteria in 
| this good ensilage, although it has been subjected 
}to a very high temperature. But the acidity is 
| not nearly as greatas 1 bave seen, or as it was 
| last year, when the temperature did not riseabove 
|90 Gegrees at any time, The uncat Ensilage 
| comes out very sweet and nice, and of the same 
brown color. Both kinds are readily eaten by 
the stock, so that this experiment has demon- 
strated one very important fact. You can take 
your own time in filling your Silos. And for 
those who have no steam or horse-power, it is 
as well if not better tor them to pat it in whole, 
as they can take the more leisure time of winter 
to cut up the Ensilage as it is fed. 1 have not 
fed any of this uncut ensilage, although they 
eat it as readily as the cut. I donbt 
whether Sweet Ens:lage can be produced by cut- 
ting the fodder at time of putting in, as you ex- 
pose so much of the mutilated cells of the plant 
tothe air. [his theory of raising the heat has 
been disputed by some. I think that at the 
Hougbton farm it was not a success with the cut 
fodder, If raising the temperature to 130 to 140 
degrees is a success, the ensilage ought to keep 
as well cut or uncut. In cutting an ordinary 
stalk ot corn into inch pieces, you expose from 
100 to 150 inches of mutilated plant ceils to the 
action of the air. The amount of pressure we put 
on was about eighty pounds per square foot 
after the Silo was full. 


Cost of Feeding. 


The cost of feeding per Jay per cow is as fol- 
lows: Taking English hay at $18 per ton, 20 
pounds of hay producing the same results as 50 
pounds of ensilage, the hay would cost 18 cents, 
the ensilage 54 cents, leaving a balance in favor 
of the ensilage of 124 cents per day per cow, or 
enough to pay for the grain we give them into a 
fraction of a cent. 

The grain we feed costs 13 cents, ensilage 54, 
total 184 cents per day; per year $67.52, which, 
divided by the amount of milk per cow, 9011 
quarts, leaves the cost of the feed per quart 2 1-5 
cents. I bave not added the interest on the 
buildings, nor the expense of labor, nor taxes, 
nor said anything about the manure. You can 
adjust that to suit yourselves. 

Another way to make the comparison would 
be something like this: if 20 pounds of hay is 
worth 18 cents, 50 pounds of ensilage producing 
the same rsulis, would be worth the same, or 
$7.20 per ton, and at 25 tons per acre, would be 
worth $180 per acre, ora net profit of $124.25 
per acre tor the corn, a pretty good showing we 
should think if we were raising English hay and 
could make that amount. 

In conclusion I will add that the farmer who 
adopts this method wi!l soon find bis farm in the 
highest state of fertility. He will then find that 
his crops will all his barns and bins to overflow- 
ing. He will be enabled to raise crops with far 
more certainty than at present and at much less 
expense. For a soil well filled with fertility or 
vegetable humus, requires far less coaxiog to 
produce abundant crops than a sterile, impover- 
ished one. There will be a large surplus of man- 
ure left over and above what will be required for 
crops, to keep the eattle, which can be used for 
the raising of other articles of farm produce 
which will generally find a ready sale,in the 
form of hay, beef, pork, poultry, potatoes, cab- 
bages, onions, small truits, er anv other crop tor 
which there may be a demand. 

Thus may the raising of Ensilege, with grain 
feeding, enable the New England farmer not to 
carry his eggs all in one basket, and at the time 
extensify and intensify New England agricul- 
ture. . 

I will read an extract from an article by Mr. 
Solomon W. Grant of Wrentham, in connection 
with putting in the corn whole. 

“TI planted Bailey’s mammoth E. corn in 
drilis, six inches apart in the drills, with the 
latter three feet apart. By this method I could 
go through the field with the cultivator. I did 
no hand boeing, all the after work being accom. 
plished by machinery. Icut the corn when io 
the blossom, though now and then an ear had 
commenced to silk out. Witha fair season, on 
my best land I can raise twenty to twenty five 
tons of Ensilage corn to the acre; on average 
land, fifteen to eighteen tons. Last year, though 
rather adry season,I raised on an excellent 
piece of land twenty tons to the acre, some of 
the corn measuring fourteen and fifteen feet in 
height.’ 

“Did you cut your fodder into short lengths, 
as - pay aquired before packing iz the 
Silo?’ 

“For the first three years Leut into half inch 
lengths. Owing to the unevenness of my walls. 
the covering did not always settle uniformly and 
the Ensilage would settle away from the cover- 
ing. In such a case the edges thus exposed to 
the air would change coler, and finally become 
mouldy and worthless. I generally filled the 
Silo about the middle of December. “During my 
fourth season with Ensilage I determined to try 
an experiment and pack my Silo with uncut corn 
fodder. During the first three years I found the 
cutting and packing and attempting to rush 
things, and to fill the Silo in one or two days 
was very expensive and very inconvenient. To 
put in the Ensilage, cut in short lengths to fill 
my Silo of a capacity of forty five or fifty tons, 
required nine men, three teams and a horse and 
cart tor two and a halftothree days. [he last 
year I took my time about it and packed away 
torty five tons of uncut Kasilage corn, with no 
other help than my two sons and myself with 
the aid of oneteam. We 
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“How did you 





rot nda t. With —- cut up fine I 
per cent spoiled, whi! 
rienced no loss with eneut fodder, pe lry os 


Mr. Waas—We shall be obliged to pursue 
this d ae rapidiy as possible. We have 
@ gentleman with us from the western part of the 
State, the President ot the Highland Agricultural 
Society, a member of the State Board of - 
culture, a » and a large —_ 


man, w fed for three years, Mr. 
Henry Noble of Pittsfield. Mr. Noble, will you 

take the stand and give the result of some 
of your experience with ensilage ? 


BMemarks of Mr. Heary Noble. 


Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen, I will say first 
that I shal! adhere closely to the caution of our 
Presideot that our discussion must be short. 

ivea 
in detail, but Little 
only a 
to hel 
ensilage to my 
cows. I can, so far as the comparative value of 
the property is concerned, generally endorse the 
statements of the paper io which you have lis- 
» and without foing into any particular 
detail, 1 will say that I calculate that my ensilage 
costs me, put into the silo, $2.40 aton. I can go 
through it all and tell Papas how I came to get this 
result. Practically I calculate that a ton of 
common hay is equal to three tons of ensilage 
and that when I reckon my hay to be worth $1 
a ton, my ensilage is worth one-third as much. 
With regard to the chemical effects of this food 
on my stock, I have never employed any chem- 
istry to assist me, except the cow herself. I 
have left that to Lop-horn and Brindle. I have 
cows feeding on ensilage that have been kept on 
it for three years. I have fed them on it not 
only seven months in the year, but twelve. These 
cows are today in good health, with « good con- 
stitution, and are in condition, and all this 
I attribute to the value of the fodder. With re- 
gard to the manner ot raising this fodder, my 
system has been aimost in direet line with that 
described in the paper. I empiov no hand work 
whatever. The corn is planted with a horse 
planter and the land is — very much as he 
descrives it, although I never have made an ex 
periment with commercial fertilizers, but I use 
my barnyard manure, of which I have a plenty. 
I agree with the practice of spreading on in the 
fall and winter. I have practiscd it tor two years 
in that way, putting it on both my corn and 
grass. I spread it on in the winter and plough 
it under in the spring. I cultivate with no hand 
labor whatever. 


Amount of Ensilage per Acre 


A great deal has been said about the Ensilage 
raised per acre. It has been a disputed matter 
as to whether any such crops could be raised as 
have been mentioned, and it has been disputed 
by some authorities that claim to be of bigh 
standing. 1 thought last year I would settle that 
fact in my own mind. I took twelve acres and 
entered them in three different agricultural soci- 
eties, each of which offcred a premiam for the 
best piece of fodder corn. it was examined by 
three different committees, entirely disinterested, 
sent for the purpose of making a fair examina- 
tion. Each committee selected its own rod with 
the idea of getting an average rod, as the whole 
piece was entered for the prize. Each commit 
tee selected a different rod from either of the 
others. Each committee cut this fodder and 
weighed it. The resuit was that the average 
weight was thirty one tons and four hundred 
pounds tothe acre. That was the average for 
the twelve acres. I think that would do to tell to 
an audience. I would not have told that on my 
own responsibility, but here was the result ob- 
tained by these three committees. So much for 
the amount of corn that can be raised on an 
acre. The land was well prepared, as you would 
prepare it for another crop of corn, or for a crop 
of tobacco. It was in good condition. 

QuEstion—What do you call well manured ? 

Mr Noste—On good land I should say about 
thirty good loads tothe acre Or you may say 
ten cords to an acre. You may put that ten cords 
on so as to lose all the benefit from it. The work 
wants to be well done. 

Question—How much did the committee 
vary? 

Mr Nosite—None of them went under thirty 
tons tothe acre. They varied from thirty to 
— foar. I believe the highest rod cultivated 
weighed a trifle less than thirty four tons. With 
regard to the quality of milk, that is an impor 
tant point. I know notbing about the manufac 
tureof butter, my business is selling milk and 
cream. I was satisfied that the best chance was in 
raising cream. I am raising considerable cream 
that is sold at retail in the city. 1 found that, from 
my own milk, made inthe months of May and 
June when the cream is in most demand, I could 
get two quarts of good cream from ten quarts of 
milk under the cooling system. But trom my 
neighbors’ milk, which I bad to bay, and they 
are as honest as myself and sell as honest milk, 
it took from tweive to fourteen quarts to get the 
same amount of cream, which. got from ten. 
That was in summer. 1 look upon this system 
ot feeding ensiiage asone of the best means by 
which we can aecomplish tbe soiling system, 
which must be more or less adopted, particularly 
near our cities and villages. I keep about forty 
cows, and have five to ten acres io pasture. It 
is a little pasture, but it is in good condition. I 
have a silo which [ reserve for the use of the 
cows after the first of May, and that is the way 
I soil my cows. What is the relative value of 
Ensilage to green corn in the field? For two 
years I have tested this myself. I had Ensilage 
which lasted until the lust day ot July. The first 
day of AugustI stepped into the lot near by, 
where the corn was under high cultivation, and 
commenced feeding it green from the field. Un: 
der the Ensilage the milk was of about the same 
quantity every day. But when I made this 
change of diet I found there was a shrinkage on 
the forty cows of about ten quarisa day. Ex: 
pecting that the milk would gain in quantity, I 
found that it actually diminished. In a tew days 
the milk came up again to the previous quanti- 
ty. Perbaps the result was due to the change of 
food. But with this result I came to the con: 
clusion that the emsilage was just as good as the 

n fodder from the field. 

With regard to the result of the Ensilage onthe 
constitution of the cow, some tell me that it will 
spoil her teeth, or her stomach, and that she will 
break down under these fnfluences. I find it to 
be the reverse. My cattle were never better in 
the spring than they are now. I sold a consider 
able number last spring, andthe butcher killed 
some, and some were turned out, and they were 
all found to be in excellent condition. I feed, in 
addition to the Ensilage, two quarts of meal and 
four quarts of brau. Last year I-fed two quarts 
ot meal, one quart of cotton seed me |, and tour 
quarts of bran. I usualiy feed Ensilage once a 
day thirty pounds to each cow,and give them 
one feeding o: hay. We calculate from investi 
gation of our operations, that the use o! Ensilage 
reduces the cost of our miik one*half cent a 
quart. I have not time to goon and tell you 
how I arrived at these results, but we are saving 
a half a cent a quart by using Ensilage. If we 
have 300 quarts of milk a day, that saves a dol: 
lar auda halfaday. That we consider a fair 
statement of the case, under actual operation for 
four years. 

With regard to sweet Ensilage, I have never 
seen any until to-day. I thought | never should 
seeany,and I have said I never eared to see 
any. I was satisfiad with the sour Ensilage pro 

riy cured. I think a great argument against 

nsilage has been produced by following a poor 
system. You can raise Ensilag corn that is good 
tor nothing. Corn needs sunlight. Three ele- 
ments are indispensible for vegetable life and 
one is heat. When you sow yonr corn so thick’ 
ly that it will not get the,sun,it is good for noth- 
ing. I never heard this quality better described 
than in the pogo where it is called “ organized 
water.” Silos have been filled up with this stuff, 
aud then good results have been expected- Pro- 
perly managed I look apon this system as one 
of the coming helps to the farmer of New Eng 
land, and one with which he will make great 
improvements as he experiments more and 
more. I know there are other gentlemen here, 
more qualified to speak than myself, and I beg 
to be excused. 


Remarks ef Elbridge Cushman. 


Mr Chairman, I would like to make one point 
here. I have had no experience in feeding En- 
silage, but I have had a great deal of experience 
in feeding corn fodder. Ten years ago, when I 

an to make mil* for the Boston markct, I fed 
the corn fodder instead of English hay. I be- 
longed to a farmers’ club then, and stated the 
result o' my experiment, that | conld produce 
more milk with fodder than I could with hay. 
But the farmers in that vicinity did not think 
much of my corn stalk o—; In the able pa- 
per to which we have listened this morning, En- 
silage is tested compared with English hay. 
I would like the gentleman to compare it with 
corn fodder cured in the way farmers through- 
out the Commonwealth cure their corn fodder. I 
wish to know what would be the benefit for me to 
put my fodder in a Silo instead of allowing it to ri- 

and grow to maturity, as I do,and I am feed 
Eecash every day. I have raised 25 acres of corn 
this last year and have raised it very cheaply. I 
have 800 bushels of shelled corn and lam feed- 


torage. 

question with me, and with 
iike me in this wealth, is whether it is 
poly, for us to let our barns stand empty, and 
wild holes in the growed and store this fodder 
there. Will the gentieman show us the differ- 
in keeping the cora fodderin its dry state 
fodder made into Ensilage? Let us not 


lish ea with Eosilage. It has 
Se tha ~ 
'y on 





families. There are others that would like to get 


dealer? 


from them. 


matter put in it? 
ular lot was churned trom sweet cream. 
little sour? 


was butter. 


but Ensilage ? 


silage a day to each cow. 
is said fifty pounds is a proper quantity. 


question in part. It has often been asked why 
notcure the green corn fodder and make dr 
fod Jer of it, and store it instead Of carting suc 
an immense quantity of water into the Silo. It 
has been held up as a great objsction to the Silo 
that we cart so much water in. It has been 
shown that some of the best Silos can be built 
by taking one or two bays in the barn and pute 
ting in strong studding and boarding them up 
tight. 
cost very 
from Salem, and is the manager of Dr. Loring’s 
farm, has tested the Ensilage system carefuliy. 
by taking account of the labor and the cost of 
putting the corn fodcer in the Silo and euring it 
and preparing ths food for the cows. 
Mr. Page give us bis figures ¢ 


der. 
ears on it which made it all the more valuable to 
feed. 


acco int of the cost of harvesting an acre of sweet 
corn 
Silo. 
acre tobe $4 
carting to barn 4.33, making 9.20 


as the cost of rnnni: 
cutie: and we have $14.20 as the cost of patting 
one acre of corn todder into good condition by 
the old way, for cows to eat. 
putting one acre of this same corn fodder into 
the Silo, all ready te feed the cows to be $9 or 20 
cts less than the cost of securing the other and 
$5.20 less than it cost to put the other into the 
same condition of fineness. 


ther increased by its being n 
it with hot water so that the cows could eat it de- 
cently well. 
cows many years and have not been abie to 
make them eat it sufficiently clean without cut- 
ting it up fine and moistening it. I consider it 
valuable teed for cows, but more so if it is soft 
‘ened in the Silo. I plant sweet corn for the 
double purpose, of ears for marketaud stalks 
for todder, and {ts value for fodder is enhanced 
by the numerous ears that are unfit for market, | ™ 
and it may be that a large growing 
corn that will ear well is o 
Silo than the common Ensilage corn. My meth 
od of caring corn fodder isto bind it in fair 
sized bundles and stand it on each side of a rail 
sixteen feet long nailed to two stakes. By com- 
mencing in the middie and setting it as straight 


, cabbages 
— 7 ow of loose heads aday would in 
crease flow ot milk over a quart a day tor 


bages to the acre and 





age which can be settled only by little contribu- 
tions from practical experience. The best way to 
learn abou: t curing Ensilage is to hear about 
each one’s practice, so we can get at the best 
possible results. We have on our bill farm four Si 
los. And we are feeding to 50 cows, and we get 
from 35 to 40 cents a pound for our batter. This 
year we get 35 cents and last year we got 40. 

e as good butter from our Ensilage in 
ing, as we do from our hill pastures in June. 
And it is perfectly satisfactory to our customers. 
We raise mosily for our cattle the breeds of Hol: 
stein or Shorthorn. We have endeavored to run 
the farm more as a beef farm, but we are now 
trying to it up as a Holstein farm. 

On another farm we have six Silos aud raise 
30 to 40 acres of Ensilage. Our method is much 
the same as that on the Tewksbury farm. We 
manure the land as heavily as it will bear. We 
cut the corn when the ears begin to glaze, about 
the time when they are fit tor roastiog, when 

are best stocked with nourishment. Ono the 
about 120 tous of corn fod- 
» [hada of 17 
corn was to cut ft 
we put the men into the field, and wherever it 
was possible, we cut tbe fodder with a machine, 
and where the land was unfit for the machine 
we putin men with Ensilage knives. We had 
from five to seven teams at work. They were 
driven alongside the corn and it was put on the 
racks with the butts all one way. The Ensilage 
cutter was run by a ten horse power engine, and 
it cut the stalks into one quarter inch lengths. 
We filled our four Silos of corn from 30 acres of 
Ensilage in five days. One of our Silos neces- 
sarily lay open over Sunday and I thought I 
would see what that would do without being 
covered. I found that from Saturday afternoon 
to Monday morning it had heated only a few 
inches down from the top. I thought we would 
leave that and fiil up the other three and come 
back to thatone afterwards, We left it for four 
days, and I could not find that it was heated 
more than five or six inches, and in no place 
over ten. The heat was not over 110 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Then we completed filling. We 
took the covers off the other Silos and filled 
them up where tlicy had setiled. It was a small 
task to refillthem all. They had heated hardly 
at all, and there was not more than four or five 
degrees of increase in temperature. They were 
weighted down with about 300 pounds ot ecbtle 
stones to the square foot, which was a very 
heavy weight. 


has had to be removed uneaten by that stock of 
cattle. I have made scientific experiments. 


Some Pertinent Questions. § 


I have not hired chemists to analyze the milk 
although it has been done, nor to analyze the 
relative goodncss of brewers’ grains now and 
when put into the Siios. But 1 have asked four 
questions: Do cattle relish Ensilage? Do they 
thrive on it or be healthy? Do they give a good 
flow of milk? And does that milk come up to 
the standard required by the State of Ma u- 
setts? Those tour questions being answered to 
oi satisfaction in the affirmative, I say they are 

entific experiments and I do not care to carry 
them on any farther. As to the relative cost of 
storing nm corn in the Silo or stover corn 
stooked in the field, I think it is much cheaper to 
place it in the Silo, where I can get it at my con 
venienee. hen I do that I find this dry corn 
fodder goes begging with my stock. I cannot 
get them to eat it and I am s.iling it to my 

bors as fast as I can at from $7 to $8 a ton. 
the fodder at the bottom and stook it up ia 
the field. As to brewers’ grains, here they are 
easy to be obtained, and I wauit to call your at- 
tention to the fact that the grains can be placed 
in the Silos at any time irom Juxe Ist to October 
Ist at a cost of about one half of what they can 
at o:her times. I stored from 4000 to 5000 bush- 
els and am feeding them from my Silo in as 
good shapeas when putin. I putin from 190 
10 125 bushels at atime, and weighted it down 
very heavily, putting on about ene foot of solid 
stone. Apple pomace is used in the same way. 
That whtch I had I shipped from Sherborn, be- 
tween October lst and November Ist. bere 
were thity-seven carloads, six carloads were 
taken in Maynard and the restin Sudbury. Each 
car contained from twelve to fitteen tons. I 
stored 200 tons,and nowl am feeding thirty 
ounds of brewers’ grains and thirty pounds of 
nsilage a day. 
_ Now, comes the matter ot corn. Mine was put 
‘n about October Ist, I think, and it was put ina 
stone Silo. It was put in and weighted with 
pomace. We were six days in filling the Silo, 
and it laid eight days without anything over it, 
not even a roof, and during that time we had 
three quite severe showers. Then we weighted 
it with apgle pomace, and upon that we puta 
foot of stone. That has proved to be cheap sweet 
Ensilage. It will not scent your clothes. It is 
not disagreeable to the smell, That bas been one 
objection to the Silo, that it smeiis badly. he 
women foiks have found fault with it. People 
who comes visiting find fault with it. That was 
not a seientific experiment, except as we stum- 
bled into it. The cattle do as well on this Ensi- 
lage and the flow of milk is as good, and yet the 
milk does not smell. 
w As to tue amvuant of corn that can be raised on 
an acre, I wil! say I don’t believe it is practical 
to raise the amount of corn that has been men- 
tioned by the gentleman from Tewksbury. He 
may do it with the State of Massachusetts at his 
back, but I don’t think that wo can. I have a 
Kemp manure spreader. I pat on twenty loads 
|} Of manure to the acre and plough it in seven 
prised to see what bas been statea here. L pay | inches deep. Last yearl raised thirty-five acres 
my men $12 to $15 a month and bourd. of corn. Ten acres of it was for harvest and I 

Mr Ware—In these other cases the help was | got from that eight hundred baskets of ears. 

estimated at $1.50 a day. } — was planted between June land June 5. 
. in: | The remaining twenty-five acres p , 

butter which he bas brought to you, and I know t Mr Suitu—The other matters of taxes pl a average of about sixtecn tons iam aan 
erest on the plant a id buildings, 1 have not con. . : : 
he is willing to sacrifice the half pound for the | : oe »y | this reminds me of astory. You have heard of 

i i sidered, but I do not think the cost will be over c 
information of the company. Dr. Grosvenor, | $2.50 a ton in the Silo. When we took the bili the man who raised hogs to sell, but when he 
please come this way. farm and put it into Ensilage, we were milking | C@me to weigh them at Christmas or ‘Chanks- 
Remarks of Dr. Grosvenor. fourteen cows, and drawing hay trom the Point | &'V!0g, no matter Sow well be Cengns bo hed 

Mr. Chairman and gentiemen, I am not a 


farm in the spring. Weare now milking forty | one, or how heavy the bogs seemed to be, he 
farmer, nor a practical dairyman. But I have | five to fifty five cows, and then have hay to 


found that his hogs were not as heavy as his 
been interested in the agricultural pursuits of | spare. There is no reason why we cannot milk neighbors’. Alter a while he stopped weighing 
the farm and have read agricultural papers. | One hundred cows there. I don’t intend to buy 


ve beard of other instances 
where butter was so much changed in quality by 
feeding cnsilage that the price was materially 
lowered, but I undertake to say that in every 
such case the milk was al!owed to stand open in 
the vicinity of the silo,—because there isan odor 
coming from the silo, and nothing will absorb 
odor so quickly as new milk from the cow. 
Milk open to such influences from the sile will 
become impregnated and show its effect. I have 
heard of a great many cases where there bas been 
a complaint of the quaiity and found that the 
milk wase to the silo, or the silo has been 
in the immediate vicinity of the cows where tLey 
breathe its atmosphere. It has been mentioned 
here in our discussion how important it is that 
our cows should breathe pure air. Now, we 
don’t pretend to deny that there is a strong odor 
from the silo, particularly when the quality of 
the ensilage is not quite up to what it should be. 


Butter Made From Ensilage. 


Now, we have a gentleman here today who is 
making butter trom ensilage and who bas sold 
that butter in the Boston market for 75 cents a 
pound. It bas been pat in comparison with but- 
ter sold for a dollar a pound, and competent 
judges have been called in to tert the two kinds. 
And in a large proportion of cases those testers 
have indicated the ensilage butter as being the 
dollar butter. I have not seen it, but I under- 
stand it is as yellow as June butter and is without 
any coloriag. It ensilage will produce in winter 
butter as yellow as June butter does not that 
prove something? There have been accusations 
made that milk made from ensilage was of bad 
flavor. That was said in our Institute at Beverly 
yesterday, where it was stated that a lady blind- 
tolded could tell the ensilage milk by the odor. 
I have brought a sample of my milk made from 
ensilage with only a littie allowance of grain. I 
should like to have you taste it and see it after 
the meeting has adjourned. Now, will Dr. J. 
M. Grosvenor of Swampscott take the stand and 
show us his butter? He will describe some 


Result of the System, 


What has been the result of oursystem: We 
have never losta calt trom abortion since we 
have been feeding ensilage. We have had only 
one Silo that had bad ensilage and that was di- 
rectly traceable to mismanagement and then the 
trouble was confined to one corner. We have 
never had a case of sickness among our cows 
that has not been traceable to entirely a different 
cause. We have gota good price for our butter, 
thirty five cents, or ten cents a pound better 
than other farmers about us are getting for their 
butter. So far as the cost is concerned, I am sur: 











— and found then that they were just as 
wo +| heavy as any his neighbors raised. Now, it is 
br ears ago 1 bought the first cow I | high priced Jerseys when we can raise them our eavy - . 18 it 
oor ennai. ; bought a creamery anda Davis | selves. But we shall increase our herd until we something so in regard to raising corn. You 
churn and thought I would go to making butter. | get one hundred cows on that farm, and we can poe oy a a rod of land and say from that how 
I got my creamery well started and invited my | accomplish it without any doubt. That is the Mie t reo ge Sp be toanacre. If you 
wile to come down and see me take off the first practical result from raising ensilage. We bave ia. a oat of corn on an acre, for ensi- 
cream. I commenced drawing off the skim milk | increased the number of cows from fourteen to mae, it 4 Gees noryneg And there are few 
at the bottom. My wife looked on patiently. I Sfty five and are carrying a large amount of Cases in the State that are better. 
filled one pail and then another. My wile said | young stock, not miikers, with a prospect of Mr. SmitH—I raised about sixteen tons. 
that I was getting more milk out than I had put, feeding on the same ground one hundred cows. Mr. Ric e—My coin grew some eight or ten 
in. You see that I was drawing cff the water I have had someexperience with commercial fer | feet high. It was the Southern corn,and I would 
through the milk, I say this to show you that I | tilizers, but it has not been nope y We | not give a cent more for Dr. Bailey's kind. But 
om ante onetion! women. A year eae spring ty not got our money back, as far as I could | the time is getting late. I oo like to have any 
ughta plece of land and plant corn an . genticiman examine these samples. 
put ina Silo. The first winter we went to mak- | Discussion. | Mr. Ware—We have | obliged to burry 
~ dy ~y yy yb - | Mr Ware—Mr. Noble would like to answer | the Guepetien, so much material has been drawn 
There is nothtng difficult in making butter that | Mr. Cusbman’s inquiry. a Rt... pone Lge —— to continue 
1 can see except in having a uuiform tempera | Mr Noste—In the first place, if it cost the go ony detailed discussion atsony onthe om 
ture, and being careful pA your milk and | same to put dry corn fodder into the barn a8 to | Fiamen present. Please be peocet as oe as 
cream. It takes about forty minutes to churn. | put green fodder into the Silo. the argument is | can and bring samples of ensilage with y i 
We have customers that take all that we can | in favor of Ensilage. The food is so much better | pring tacts f _ 8 you, anc 
make that it pays A neighbor of mine is raising early | ion ub telly cnetomnae, Li want the opposi- 
. . : sons A y re Ss S those in favor, but 
Mr. Ware.—Do you sell all that you can? lambs. Now, be could not*feed them on corn | we must co ifine our discussion to the subject. I 
stalks, but he is baving the best results in rais | now decla bi . : 5 

Dr. Grosvenon.—We have sold it to different | ing these early lambs on Ensilage. What would | — c - : $ meeting adjourned to Saturday 

we do with twelve acres of Ensilage corn if we | 7°90" *edruary 14th inst., at 10 o’slock. 


undertook to dry it? Wecannot dry it. Occa- 
AGRICULTURAL ITEMS, 


sionally we dry corp, but not more than one 
—Corn is coming east from Nebraska, 


year in five. 
Mr Cvusuman—Is there a necessity for st. ring 

and the railroads are unable to meet the de- 

mand for cars. 


it, and we have more calls for it than we can 
supply- 

Mr- Wans—What do you get for it? 

Dr. Grosvenor—75 cents. 

Mr. Ware—Is not any of it sold by any | corn fodder? : 

Mr Nozste—In our New England winters [ 
think that itis a necessity. If Mr. Cusbman 
wants to go out into the snow with the thermom: 
eter below zero and get in corn fodder for his 
cows, he can do so, but I will not do it. 

Mr Cusuman—It is not neccessary to store 
corn fodder in the winter. I have got it in in 
March in good condition to feed to my stock. I 
sce no need of storing corn fodder. 

Mr. Noste—I want my corn fodder in the 
barn. Storage does not cost over $2. A neigh= 
bor of mine had his barn struck by lightning 
and the fodder he had in it was lost, but there 
was his ensilage all secure. In case of emer- 
gencies give us the silo. It is the best under all 
circumstances. I should like to see a man 
undertake to store twelve or thirty acres of corn, 
or to let it stand ina field in our New England 
winters. Gentlemen, it is preposterous. 

Mr. Ware—This is only a question of taste. 
Mr. Cushman likes to go outin the snow and get 
in corn fodder, and Mr. Noble does not. 


Mr. CusumMan—I know of no reason why a 
New England farmer should want to store corn 
fodder. I have kept mine nice and green and 
have got it when I chose. But it is very difficult 
to cure it soit will keep in the barn And I 
know no necessity of raising corn fodder until 
we have learned enough to raise corn. As I 
look at my corn crib,—nearly a thousand bushels 
I raised last year of yellow corn—it lvoks very 
satisfactory to me. I feed that fodder every day 
and the cattle eat it very clean indeed. I don’t 
believe I lose two per cent. in weight in feeding, 
for I never teed them twice successively on the 
same kind ot food. I try to finda variety. I 
thiok often of what Prof. Goessmann said at the 
Sudbury meeting of the State Board of Agricul 
ture, tbat there was no condition of the plant 
that was more digestible in the cow’s stomach 
than when it is in the dry state, and as I am 
feeding the dry fodder it does not cost me more 
than an acre for cutting. I have forty ma 
chines in my baro which are doing their own 
cutting. They cut it into lengths to suit them- 
selves and eat it all. It does not cost over $2 to 
stook my corn. Two years ago I put out fifteen 
acres for $30. Two men in the neighborhood 
took it by the job, Almost all the stocks stood 
and I let the corn stand in the feld until I got 
ready to take it in. 


Quvestion—How much pay per day did the 
men get? 

Mr. Cvusuman—I don’t know. I think they 
got fairday wages. While 1 don’t pretend to 
denounce silos, 1 think there are two sides to 
the question. Jam interested in hearing all that 
my triend trom Tewksbury has said, and I won’ 
cry down any system. e must remember that 
eastern people have to buy most of their grain. | 
have my grain to feed to my cattle. I have my 
stables, and I am carrying my stock this winter, 
and the question is how much more we, and 1 
speak for many beside myself, can make today 
on the average by using ensilage corn, and going 
into this machinery business, and feeding coro 
todder? It is a practical question and has never 
been solved thoroughly. The question now is 
not what corn fodder is worth compared with 
English bay, but what it is worth compared with 
ensilage. 


Mr Ware—I would like to say that Prof. 
Goessmann has learned something since he was 
at Sudbury. He said two days ago that while 
Ensilage was not gcing to revolutionize the 
of feeding cattle and storing fodder, he 
considered it had a very decided advantage and 
wasan economical manner of feeding cattle. 
Now, in regard to my triend, Mr. Smith’s cost 
of putting in Ensilage. You said it was $2 50 
I believe? 

Mr Smiru—It was $257. That included the 
raising. 

Mr Warne—At Tewksbury it cost $237; at 
Berkshire $2 50. You seethe cost was about 
the same as yours. Now, we have another gene 
tleman here, and what he has to say will close 
the discussion ot the day, Mr. E. W. Rice ot 
m€!Sudbury. Hehas had a different experience 
from any that has been presented. 


Remarks of Mr. Rice of Sadbary. 


Dr. Grosvyenorn—No, sir. 
A Question—How many cowsdo you keep? 
Dr. Grosvenon—T bree, two of them in milk. 


—Cleveland Bays were atone time ex- 
A Question—How much butter do you get 


tensively bred in Pennsylvania, 

_ —Street car horses usually give out first 
in the feet as might be expected. 

—Embden geese are becoming great favor- 
ites with poultry fanciers. 

—Cows should be so stabled that they 
cannot injure nor bother one another. 

—See that the water for stock 
cold. It will do them harm, 
—The best deciduous, plant for hedges, is 
the European beech. 

—The orange crop in Florida is larger 
and larger every year. 

—Do not over water house plants. 

—Oval shaped potatoes are the best. 

—A Palestine queen bee was recently for- 
warded to this country by mail, the first ever 
sent. It came through in twenty-three days 
and within a week after its arrival, began to 
lay eggs. 

—Practical talks by practical farmers are 
valuable. 


—A large crop of wheat is being sown in 
California. 


Dr. Grosvenor—Fourteen pounds a week, 
Mr. Ware—Has that butter had any coloring 


Dr. GRosvBNOR—Not a particle. This partic: 
Mr.gWare—Would you prefer to have it a 
Dr. GrosveNon—We had an idea that that is not ice 


A QuEstion—What breed are your cows? 
Dr. Grosvenon—They are Jerseys. 
A Question—Don’t you feed them anything 


Dr. Grosvenorn— We feed sixty pounds of En. 
I notice here that it 


Mr. Wars—Now,to answer Mr. Cushman’s 


Thai will make a first class Bilo, and will 
littie. Now, Mr. Page, who is here ; 
—New Orleans 
tramps, 


is now the Mecca of 


— Seventy-five years ago, tomatoes were 
a curiosity grown at Salem, Mass. 

— There are some forty thousand bushels 
of potatoes stored in Fairfield, Me., awaite 
ing better prices. 

—There is a large stock of cheese held 
in New York City, at the present time. 
—Ensilage is the success of the decade in 
agriculture. 

—Some newspapers do not offer premi- 
ums, but send their subscribers reading mat- 
ter stolen from other papers. 

—One of the most valuable tonics for 
horses is two drams of sulphate of iron 
mixed with two drams of gentian. 

—Bats may injure, but never kill horses. 
—A western tree grower has sold $2700 
worth of walnuts, from seventeen acrea of 
land. 

—Low prices of corn helps the Eastern 
farmer to increase the fertility of his land. 
—The winter is the time to gather up and 
turn over the manure heap. 

—The English sparrow must go — but 
where and when and how ? 

—The Shropshire Dowrs, area good breed 
of sheep, hardy and prolific. 

—Immense nitre beds have been discov- 
ered in South America, it isa valuable fer- 
tilizer on thin and poor lend. 

—Charcoal is an excellent corrective for 
fattening animals. 

—There is in reality very little difference 
between’ white and yellow corn, one ‘8 
tweedie-dum, the other tweedle-dee. 

—'fhe mortgages on Southern farm lands 
have become an ownerous load to the farm- 
ers there. 

—The first object in planting trees, is to 
have plenty of roots. 

—The apples of Maine have red cheeks, 
— Thousands of cattle and sheep have 
perished in southwestern Texas, owing to 
the cold weather. 

— A hospital is to be built in Philadelphia 
for horses, dogs, cats and other domestic 
animals. 


Now, will 


Remarks ef Mr. Pages. 
Foreman of Doetor Loring’s Farm. 
I have put in a great deal of sweet corp fod- 
I had seven acres and it had a good many 


At the request of Mr. Ware last fall I made an 


der, and also of putting an acre into the 
I fiad the cost of cutting and stooking one 
-12, rope yara tor bindiog 75 cts, 
, a8 the cost of 
harvesting and storing one acre. Add to this $5 
it through the Ensilage 


I find the cost of 


And in feeding the dry corn the cost was fur- 
to soffen 


I have fed sweet corn fodder to 


early sweet 
more value for the 


thata 


bushel fed. Now, if one can raise 7000 cab- 
them to weigh ten 
shall have thirty-five tons of 
be of as mach or more value 
and can be made into Ensi- 4 
is pomace, 

grees. In one s my 


— The hydrangeas are much hardier than 
om grains./|many suppose.. They succeed weil in On- 
tario. 


— Vines about a house are not inducive 
of moisture, as they on the contrary absorb 
it. They should not be allowed to grow on 
the rocf. 


— The coffee crop of Brazil is a largeone, 
as the coffee area has been vastly increased. 
Coffee will therefore be cheap, 


— Great Britain im large quantities 
timber, — 


app 
120 tons of corn 
je pomace on 
since the 15th 


forty of 
nat 
ane 
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Ga Persons desiring a change in the address 
of their paper must state where the paper has 
been sent as well as the new direction, 


MEETING OF FARMERS. 


There will bea Meeteng of Farmers at the 
Hall of the Now England Agricultural Society, 
PlowgAman Building, on Saturday forenoon, Feb. 
Lith inst, at ten o'clock A. M,, sharp. Subject, 
*JAe Silo,” and “ Basilage,”—Continucd 


We trust that nota single one of the 
agricultural readers of the Ploughman omit 
the weekly reading of the phonographiec re- 
ports of the Farmers’ Meetings, which are 
held every Saturday forenoon, in the Hall 
of the New England Agricultural Society, 
Ploughman Building. Nothing of the kind 
has hitherto been done in New England, 
although stated and called meetings of the 
various Farmers’ Clubs, have and still are 
held in different localities. The latter can- 
not be exceeded within their limits for prac- 
tical usefulness. But these weekly generel 
meetings of the farmers, that bring them 
together from all over New England, cover 
a much wider field and include the farming 
interests of the entire six states, They have 
been well atcended from the beginning, and 
have assemtled for colloquial discussion 
some of the most distinguished and success- 
ful farmers in this section, The subjects 
handled, with the value and variety of the 
views presented, have attracted unusual 
public attention, the daily journals making 
it a point to notice them as they occur in 
flattering terms. These weekly Farmers’ 
Meetings continually grow in interest, to 
which shows the quality of the elements that 
compose them. They are of inestimable 
value to the whole farming community, and 
the faithful reports of them inthe Plough- 
man should not fail to be read by every one 
who desires to keep abreast with the current 
agricultural spirit. 

There has not been discussed at any of 
the Farmers’ Meetings in this city a subject 
connected with the agriculture that has a 
more immediate bearing on the general 
economy of the farm, and consequently on 
its prosperity, than the one which engeged 
the attention of the meeting last Saturday— 
“Silo and Ensilage.” It was vital to the 
very support of the farm, since the methods 
of feeding are those which regulate and sus- 
tain all the rest. The speakers were every 
one of them men of experience, and able to 
state and sustain their views with emphasis 
The essay read by Mr. Forrestall was of 
great value, and deserves more than one 
reading to leave the full impression due to 
its intrinsic merits. Mr. Henry Nob.e, of 
Pittsfield, whom all will recognize as among 
the men at the head of the agricultural call- 
ing, made a most interesting statement o¢ 
his experience with Ensilage feeding. Mr, 
Eldridge Cushman’s recital of his experience 
with corn fodder was specially pertinent. 
Dr. Grosvenor of Swampscott, made a highly 
instructive statement of his experience in 
butter-making on a modest scale. Mr- 
Page, the foreman of President Loring’s 
farm at Salem, gave some timely and valuae 
ble fscts from his experience. The son of 
ex-Goy. Smith, of Vermont, who, isa man 
Silos, offered a showing of the 
results of his system. Mr. Rice of Sudbury, 
announced himself a Silo man from head to 
feet, and his recital of his tests of the Silo 
and Ensilage, was in the highest degree ine 
structive. Mr. Forrestall, being the man- 
ager of the farm attached to the Tewksbury 
Almshouse, what he communicates cannot 
but be of the utmost practical interest. In 
a sense, Le spesks for the State's interests 
on this subject. His enthusiastic belief in 
the economy of Ensilage feeding, induced 
him to name the subject in another form, 
namely, ‘The New Agriculture.” The 
same subject will be continued at the next 
meeting on Saturday of the current week. 


with many 


Discussing the current and prolonged 
state of business depression, the London 
Saturday Review thinks the explanation of 
it is to be found in the fact that production 
has increased too rapidly of late. It says 
ihat emigration from Europe, railway build- 
ing, the laying down of telegraph wires, the 
improvements in navigation, and generally, 
the facility with which commodities can be 
trrnsferred from one part of the world to| 
any other, have given such a stimulus to 
the growth of grain that the supply is -arger 
than the effective demand. Rapid as has 
been the growth of population in Europe, 
and the growth also of wealth, the increase 
in the production of wheat has been more 
rapid still, end the price of wheat has con- 
sequently had to fall. It is clear says the 
Saturday Review, that while this over pro- 
lasts there be noend to the 


duction can 


agricultural depression, and therefore the 
first step toward a revival must be a consid- 
erable dimiuution in the area devoted to the 
of wheat, it 


in England for 


growth of wheat. The area 
says, has been diminishing 
forty years, and it would seem that the pro- 


It 


cess is just beginaing in other countries. 


aggressive foreign capitai is not confined to 
lands it has purchased, but, overleaping its 
boundaries, has caused hundreds of miles 
af the public domain to be fenced up for the 
grezing of vast herds of cattle, and set at 
detiance the rights of the honest but humble 
settler, The poircy of the Government to- 
wards alien holdiers of land has been ex- 
tremely liberal, whiie the different Scates of 
the Union, each acting for itseif, have gone 
still farther, with the idea of the desirability 
of a rapid increase of population and wea.th, 
and by their legislation have conferred upon 
aliens rights far beyond those they enjoyed 
by treaty stipulations, the common law, or 

the law of nations, The bill recommended 

therefore proposes,as part of the established 

foreign policy of this country, to operate 

only prospectively to prevent absolutely the 

citizens or subjects of other eountries, so 

long as they adhere to and retain their alle- 

giance to other powers, from acquiring any 

ownership of American soil within the juris- 

diction of the United States, The report 

maintains that American soil should be 

owned exclusively by American citizens. 


Winter rarely ‘rots in the sky.’ It cer. 
tainly has not done so this season- If we 
got through December and January without 
any heavy and obstructing snow-falls, and 
with lent two or three short and sharp 
pinches of the weather, February must be 
allowed to have come to the front in tre 
boldest style for the vindication of winter, 
There has been a steady winter ever since 
the month came in. Snow has fallen all 
over the West in overwhelming masses, 
burying railroads and highways in a common 
oblivian, Travel and traffic was very seri- 
ously hindered, The storm of snow this 
time came from the Gulf of Mexico, and 
took a north by east course over the country 
running far up into the northwest. Al; 
along the lower lake region the weather has 
been of extreme severity. There at the 
East, the wind has blown with a cutting 
force not often paralleled. The ice men who 
invariably give it up if they fail to secure a 
January erop after a December failure, are 
now reasonably srtisfied, provided of course 
& permanent thaw does not overtake them, 
There ought to be no special complaint in 
that quarter. February is half gone on 
Saturday, and there are but two weeks more 
of calendar winter; but it ie possible for the 
elements to be well marked up for us in that 
time. 


The wholly unexpected tidings of the fall 
of Khartoum, effected by treachery, have 
been followed by an account of the fate of 
General Gordon, who was stabbed to death 
as he left the so-called government house of 
the town to inquire into the alarming tumult 
in the streets. England is roueed to the 
depths of her sensibilities by the event. The 
question now is whether immediate and en- 
ergetic measures shall be taken to retake 


Blue and White Nile. Criticism of no very 
mild kind is visited upon both Gladstone 
and Wolseley. Gen. Stewart, with his weak 
and decimated band, is exposed to attack 
from the rebels advancing in triumph from 
Khartoum. Not a vessel is on its way with 


Soudan. Wolseley has not sent forward a 
soldier from Korti to encourage and sustain 
Stewart. The cabinet is divided as to the 
policy to be pursued. A council of war at 
Cairo advises the return of Stewart and 
Earle to Wolseley at Korti, with from 3000 
to 4000 men under him, instead of the lat- 
ter’s instant advance to the relief of the 
former. A proposed retreat to Korti, rather 
than the concentration of the advanced bod- 
ies to the objective point desired, is dee 
nounced inno measured terms. The new 
base of operations must be Berber, and it is 
urged that an Anglo-Indian army of 15,000 
men could be placed at Suakim as early as 
he first of March. 


Hervey Kent, Esq., Treasurer and Agent 
of the Exeter, N. H., Menufactuing Com- 
pany, writes us to express the great interest 
which he feels in the weekly Farmers’ Meet- 
ings in this city, and to say how great a help 
they are in stimulating farmers to still larger 
achievements. He says that a great many 
valuable suggestions are to be found in the 
reports, and that a single copy of the 
Ploughman evntaining one of them is worth 
a year's subscription. And he suggests that 
at some future day to be duly appointed, 
Ensilage and the Silo should be the subject 
chosen for discussion. It being so undec* 
time every one having a Silo should bring 
to the meeting a sample of his Ensalige, and 
be prepared a!so to state every fact connect 

ed with its production, the cost, method of 
preserving the contents, etc, etc. He writes 


The report of Hon. Mr. Pullenwider, 
member of the National Bureau of Animal 
Industry for the territory west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, to the Commissioner of Ag- 





especially cites the case of our own country, 


the area sown to winter wheat this year be-| cattle trail of sic miles width from the Red| 8: One can do now with machinery as 
ing reported ten per cent. less than that| River of the South to the Red River of the | 8°04 work the first week as one can after a 


sown a year ago. It is likewise expected | 
that on the European continent, and in Rns- 
sia particularly, there willibea falling off in 
the area. After awhile, adds the Review, 
this policy will lead to the diminution in the 
supply, and then there will be a considerable 
rise in prices. Upon such a atatement, a con- 
temporary reflects, that as long as the civil- 
ized farmer and the semi. savage grain grower 
remain poor, there is no hope of any perma- 
nent improvement in any other branch of 
business. A permanent revival in trade 
thus will become possible only when agricul- 
ture becomes more diversified than it is now: 
Though the process will be a slow and grad- 
ual one, it is sure to come, and it is certainly 
now nearer at hand thanit was two years ago, 
when the heavy depression began. It is 
held openly that no general prosperity is 
possible unless the people are able and 
willing to pay a high price for bread. Only 
this is true within certain limits, 

Th of American 
land is very properly exciting increased 
public attention, A has recently 
been made to the National House of Repre- 


extensive cwnership 


report 


sentatives, recommending the passage of a 
bill to prohibit aliens and foreigners from 
acquiring or owning lands within the United 
States. It appears fiom this report that cer- 
tain European noblemen, principally Eng- 
lishmen, have acquired and now own- in the 
aggregate about 21,000,000 acres of land 
with'n the United States, The untitled aliens 
hold lands in smaller bodies. This alien 
non resident ownership will in time lead to 
a system of landlordism incompatible with 
the best interests and free institutions of the 
United States. The foundation for such a 
system is already being broadly laid in the 
Western States and territories. A consider 
able number of the immigrants annually ar 
riving in this country are to become tenants 
and herdsmen on the vast possessions of 
these foreign lords, under contracts made 
and entered into before they sail for our 
shores. European capitalists have invested 
many millions in American railroad and 


land bonds, covering perhaps 100,000,000 


riculture, emphatically opposes the proposed 


North. It says the cry is raised by the cattle 
companies and stockmen of the Western 
country that itis settling so fast, and the 
number of cattle increasing so fast, that in a 
few years they will be crowded out. They 
are to ask the Government to lease to them 
the public domain at une cent an acre, and 
urge as one reason why the Government 
should do so, that $12,500,000 would be 
thus annually added to the public revenue, 
This, at one cent per acre, would give 
1,250,000,000 acres of land which these men 
wish to monopolize and control. This very 
ciaim of the enormous revenue that would 
be paid to the Government shows the utter 
falsity of the statement that the Western 
range? are overcrowded with cattle. Corres- 
pondents from all over the West give less 
than ten acres on an avera ge as the number 
required for the support of one head of 
stock. To avoidtdoing these very innocent 
laid-grabbers any injury, let us put the num- 
ber of acres required to support one head at 
twelve and one-half-acres. Now multiply 
23,000,000 cattle west of the Mississippi 
River by 12 1-2, and we have 287,500,000 
acres as the number required to support all 
the cattle of this region, leaving nearly 
1,000,000,000 acres that are not stocked, 
This vast amount of land is the prize for 
which the wealthy cattle monopolies, con 

trolled by foreign capital, are striving, It is 
a steal, and should be so branded by the 
Government authorities. While the cattle 

interest should be fostered, and every wise 
and honest effort made by it assisted, such 
wildcat schemes as that of leasing the public 
domain should be discouraged. The result 
certainly furnishes good and sufficient rea- 
sons for it, For the Government to practi- 
cally give away one thousand aililion acres of 
the public domain to foreign capitalists is an 
alienation that is worse than a wicked waste. 


The American Agricultural Aasociation is 
to hold its fifth annual convention at New 
Orleans on the 20th of the present month 
to be continued for three days. It will as. 
semble in the hall for public meetings on the 
Exposition Grounds. All interested in 





acres, the greater part of which, under fore 
closure sales, will most likely, before many 
years, become tbe property of these foreign 
bondholders in addition to their present 
princely possessions. Hence, if the present 
large alien ownership is an evil, the proba: 


agricultural pursuits are invited to be pres. 
ent. Papers will be read and addresses 
made by leading*men all over the country, 
on agriculture, live stock, dairying, ensilage, 
and other practical farming subjects, and 
open discussions will follow. The Associ- 





ation has held three of its preceeding con, 


bilities of the near future would seem to im, 
peratively demand legislation for its preven- 
tion, The Committee report states that this 


ventions in Chicago andone in New York, 
and its managers expect the coming one will 
surpass them all in interest and numbers 
attending. On the Exposition Grounds are 
to be seen agricultural, live stock and dairy- 
ing features of the World's Fair, that sure 
pass any yet presented in this country. 





AN OLD AGRICULTUAL SODIETY. 


It was justone hundred years ago the 
4th of the ourrient month that the Philadel- 
phia Society for Promoting Agriculture was 
organizec. The event was appropriately 
celebrated by the Society in Philadelphia. 
The Society's first meeting was held Febu- 
ary 11th, at a public house on Water Street» 
in Philadelphia, bearing the “Sign of the 
Cock.” The originators of the Society were 
Richmond Peters, Gen. John Cadwalader» 
Col. George Morgan, Col. John Nixon’ 
Thomas Willing, Samuel Meredith, Edward 
Shippen, Benjamin Rush, John Jones, Adam 
Kuhu, George Logan, George Clymer, Hen- 
ry Hill, Philamon Dickinson, Samuel Vaugh, 
Tench Francis, Charles Thompson, Samuel 
Power, Lambert Cadwalader, and John 
Boardley. To this list were subsequently 
added the names of George Washington, 
Timothy Pickering, Elias Baudinot, William 
Bingham, Charles Carroll, Robert Milligan, 
and Reuben Haynes. The early minutes of 
the Society have been preserved, and they 
show how much care and attention were be. 
stowed in those days upon the cultivation of 
the soil, 


The records of the Society refer to experi- 
ments made for testing the value of plants 
as adapted to this region. ‘The Society and 
library contains a volume in which are to be 
found agricultural addresses by Chief Jus- 
tice Tilglman, in 1822, by Nicholas Biddle 
in 1822, by Richard Peters in 1824, and by 
Matthew Casey and Robert Vaux. ‘The first 
representation of the society was held in 
1838, at the Rising Sun Hotel on the Ger- 
mantown road, and was a great success: 
The Durham Shorthorn was the only im- 
proved breed of cattle there recognized. 
Nicholas Biddle was president of the So- 
ciety at the time. On his re-election in 
1839, the Society became an active organi- 
zation, holding regular monthly meetings, 
and annual exhibitions alternately at the 
Rising Sun Hotel, and at Ghem’s hotel, on 
the Lancastire turnpike. The Legislature 
appropriated $1000 a year to pay the premi- 
ums offered, and to advance the cause of 
agriculture, the same being regularly paid 
out ef the county treasury. Dr. Robert 
Share was among the men who were then 
active in the affairs of the Society. He en- 
couraged the growth of fine crops, offered 
liberal premiums for the best five acres of 
vegetable yield, and in 1842, the Jersey and 
Germany cattle were first exhibited, and 
classified for the award of premiums under 
the name of Alderney. 

Atthat time, there was no distinction 
made between the cattle of the two islands, 
and so it continued for many years, until 
the mistake was discovered. [he herd-book 


in 1847 that Mr. James Gowen, a generous 
patron of agriculture, being desirous of 
establishing an agricultnral school, leased 
his farm at Mount Airy, Germantown, to 
Mr. John Wilkinson, who for several years 
educated young men to be practical farmers, 


project. The Society was at that time in its 
most flourishing condition. 
Ciub was organized in 1847, as an auxiliary 
to the Society. The members made monthly 
visits to one another’s farms to inspect the 
stock and crops. Although the Club has an 
existence, it is only asa social organization, 
The State Society made a memorable ex- 
hibition in 1854, and on the same spacious 
ground the Philadelphia Society in the year 
after held an equally effective exhibition, 
which was the last ever held by the Society, 
Che United States | Agricultural Society, 
held the last exhibition ever given on them, 
in 1856. The rise of agricultural societies 
in adjoining couvtries andthe Civil War 
conbined to work the decline of the old so- 
ciety, though a few ofits members adhered 
to it, and to this day the meetings continue 
to be regularly beld, for the discussion of 
subjects prominent in agricultural science. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 





The subject of engrafting instruction in 
manual employment upon the system of our 
common school instruction gains sseadily in 
interest and importance in the minds of the 
people. By the increasing employment of 
machinery in manufacturing processes, the 
labor has become so sub-divided that fifty 


done bya single pair of skilled hands. At 
the present time, it is not expected in shops 
and mills, that any one operative should 
know all about the processes of the manu- 
facture going on around him. He is simply 


precision. In order to do this, it is by no 
means necessary that he should be bound to 
a term of years’, apprenticeship, since he 
can learn it with a few hours’ or days’ atten- 
tion. The old knowledge of a trade asa 
handicraft, to be practiced by hand, has be 
come absolete, and therefore the old habits 
of industry and thrift have gone |the same 


course of years’ practice. 

Thence it is urged that the system of pub. 
lic instruction be made to include so much of 
manual practice, with scientific principles, as 
will make up to our youth, what they have 
lost in opportunity to learn in useful em- 
ployments by the introduction of machinery. 
The conditions of industry and society, be- 
ing in process of rapid change, it is but 
natural to expect that the methods and pur- 
poses of instruction shall change with them- 
We slready see marked improvements in the 
latter, and itis to be concluded that they 
should bring in with them even greater 
changes in the branchesto be taught. There 
are the teachers on one side, with their 
methods of instruction, and the jpublic on 
the other, with its demands ior different 
branches trom those which have answered 
all the needs of the past. With the estab- 
lishment of a regular system of civil ser- 
vice, toward which all things now appear to 
be tending, the call for a recognition of the 
public schools, as an essential part of it will 
grow louded continually. With the instruc- 
tion of our public schools is yet to be con- 
nected the labor of the workshop and the 
field. Our schools are to become largely 
industsial schools, if only from the growing 
necessity of our society, Say what we will 
to the contrary, the ruling sptrit of this age 
is utilitarian, 


Qa The secret of producing a good color for 
butter, that will enhance its market value, is 
one which all prime butter makers are desirous 
of possessing. Messrs. Wells, Richardson & 
Co., have for years lea the business of manufac 

turing a legitimate butter color, for which their 
reputation as skillful chemists and reliable man- 
ufacturers speciaily qualify them. And their 
name is synonymous with integrity, which is a 
sufficient guarantee for the rest. They announce 
to dairymen that their “New lmpreved” Butter 
Celor is so prepared that all apprehension ot 
rancidity is dissipated It is too well known to 
farmers, to their cost, that other oil colors read- 
ily spoil the butter, which the color manufac- 
tured by this reliable firm is guaranteed not to 
do. Some of the best known dairymen in the 
country have given it their high endorsement, 
and Prof, Sabin of the University of Vermout, 
testifies that “it is free from alkali or any other 
substance injurious to health, and is 25 per cent 
stronger in color than the best of all others.” 
The manufacturers claim for it perfect color and 
purity, perfect freedom from any taste or smell 

and that its keeping qualities and economy in 
the using render it the cheapest batier color 
now made. Itisin wide demand, and is ex 

ported to all the countries of the world. Their 





— The House naval committee decides to re- 
port adversely on the proposition to give the 
thanks of Congress to the officers of the Greely 
relief expedition. 

— Dynamite threats are mach more numerous 
than is healthy for tbe continued existence of so° 
ciety, and it is moreand more evident that he- 
roic treatment has got to be administered to the 
men who are guilty of dynamite outrages. 

— The high price of canvas back ducks ex- 
cites complaint in Philadelphia, whieh city, next 
to Baltimore, boasts of being the best market for 
these birds and for terrapin inthe country. The 
European demands is said to have occasioned 
the advance. 

— Saratoga is seriously trying to emulate 
Montreal in the matter of winter sports. 

— The time is sure to come, says the Boston 
Evening Record, when people will be astonished 
that fathers and mothers and those in official 
station tolerated fora moment the presence of 
books, papers, and pictures which sow the seeds 
of a fearful harvest. 

— It appears, then, that professional assassins 
hate above all others to be assassinated. : 

— No rotting in the sky about this winter. 

— Canada has 4306 Indian children attending 
school. 

— The tunnel that is now building under the 
Severn will be completed by midsummer, bring: 
ing South Wales fourteen miles nearer to Lon. 
don by rail, and the cities of Cardiff and Bristol 
into close connection. 

— How to save time, especially in travel, 1% 
becomea serious question with the modern 
world, and nothing that will accomplish this end 
is esteemed too arduous or too costly. 


— The conversations by telephone between 
Boston and Chicago are now carried on with 
more apparent ease than when the connection 
was first established. The first commercial mes’ 
sage appropriately concerned the shipment of 
hogs from the city by the lake. 

— Abill fixing a penalty for carrying con 
cealed weapons has been passed to be engrossed 
by the Texas legislature. 

— The present class at the United States Na. 
val Academy is said to be the smallest that ever 
graduated from it. It had 63 members on enter: 
ing, but now contains only 30, fully one half of 
whom have been warned of probable failure on 
examination day. 

— The oew lateen rig has lately been tested 
by the owners of ice boats on the Hudson, and 
found to surpass expectations. The general 
adoption of the lateen sail for ice yachts is confi} 
dently anticipated. 

— The heaviest snow storm of the season pre- 
vailed throughout the northwest on Monday 
last, and railway travel was seriously impeded 
in many directions. At Chicago, business was 
almost at a standstill in consequence of the depth 
of the snow. 

— The preparations at the military sta‘ions of 
England for sending reinforcements to Egypt 
are being pushed energetically. The battalions 
of English infantry at present in lower Egypt 
will proceed immediately to the Soudan. A na: 
val demonstration in the Red Sea to cooperate 
with the land movement has been arranged for» 
and the despatch of several men of war to that 
locality is imminent. The total number of rein’ 
forcements already ordered to Egypt is 8000. 
Vessels are rapidly locating with stores at Wool" 
wich. 

— No immediate advance of the English forc- 
es upon Khartoum is considered possible. 

— The Boston Board of Aldermen, at the last 
Monday’s session, lasting, with a recess, eight 
hours, passed an order giving the Bay State Gas 
Company the right to dig up and lay pipes in 


this important city at the junction of the has since corrected all such errors, It was| the streets of the city. 


— The ocean steamer Alaska’s experience on 
her last voyage from Liverpool was one of the 
most perilous ever recorded. Henry George, 
who was @ passenger, says the sea was lashed 
into fury, and the waves were sublime in their 
force and magnitude. 

—Asthe English government outlines it« 


leged dynamiters, who are to be tried for high 


The Farmers’ | treason-felony, it seems more and more proba-| waa 
ble that the right men have been secured. If the | hairdressing performed by twelve ladics’ hair 


facts already stated can be proved, there will be 
a foundation of circumstantial evidence against 
them of a very solid kind. 

— Secretary Chandler bas issued an order, re- 
quiring all communications to Congress from of- 
ficers of the navy to be forwarded through the 
Department. 

— In the last twenty years, four colleges for 
women have been founded in the United States» 
and 171 colleges for men have been opened to 
women. 

— Women can be educated, says the Boston 
Advertiser, in an article on “Colleges for Wom- 
en,’ wherever their means and their wishes lead 
them, and it is now simply a question of the in- 
dividual girl. If she desires to study and to keep 
out of society from eighteen to twenty four; if 
she is unhappy at home or unwilling to take up 
home duties; or if she has a special vocation for 
college life, it is well for her to try it. But if she 
is bappy and useful at home, if her mother is her 
friend, and if she has health and strength, let 
her put college out of her thoughts,—for there 
is no duty about going there,—learn the lessons 
that come from the wide interests of daily life, 
marry young and have children who shall grow 
up to be her companions. 

—A speaker in a recent woman sufferage 
meeting in this city is reported to have advanced 
the sentiment that women ought not to receive 
wages, “ because men were created to take care 
of the women.” Seeing how many more women 
than men there are in Massachusetts, an idea of 


stood beforehand, he suggests that at that| persons are now engaged in the work once | that kind sounds most deticiously absurd. 


— The religion of Islam is said to be making 
rapid progress among the African races north of 
the equator. Tribes that have beretofore had no 
common ties or sympathies are now knit togeth- 
er by the bond of Islam. And the European in- 
flaences that are getting a foothold in West Af- 


that he has had four years experience him- expected to run and care for intelligently | rica, so far from retarding the advance of this 
self with silos, and believes that in their | certain part of the mechanism employed 
place they are a most valuable auxiliary to| which does its work with regularity and | *!ding its progress. 
the dairy farmer, while under certain condi- 
tions, including that of locality, they are in- 
dispensible. 


religious movement, appear in a measure to be 


—Congressman Townshend of Iilinols recentiy 
delivered a speech in the House of Representa: 
tives in favor of a commercial union between the 
United States, Mexico, and Centrai and South 
America, for the purpose of establishing one 
system of custom houses and custom duties 
through all the countries in question. He 
showed thata Zoliverein such as he proposed 
would be far superior in simplicity, convenience 
and efficiency toany system of reoiprocity trea- 
tics that can be invented. All the above named 
countries would be counted eommercially, 
though not politically, and for the immense ad- 
vantage of them all. 

— Mr. Bennett’s yacht Namouna is commis’ 
sioned for a voyage around the world. 

— Gen. Hatch is in favor of placing indian 
Territory under military rale. He says itis 
waste of time to drive the agitators out and take 
no steps to prevent their return. He thinks that 
Oklahoma ought to be opened up, bat it must 
be done by an act of Congress, and until Con- 
gress does take some action the invaaers must 
stay out, He says the Cherokee strip should be 
opened to settlement first. 

— The Chinese strictly prohibit fights between 
men, but they bave no objection to fights in 
which the participants are animals. In every 
great Chinese city there are hundreds of sport- 
ing men who make their livelihood from these 
events. They fight turtles, wild cats, cats, rats, 
cocks, and quails. 

— The divorce mania has finally got a foot 
hola in Scotland, and is becoming fashionable 
there. 

— The dynamiters are now reported to have 
threatened to Gestroy the Hamburg Bourse. 

— Since the adoption of Bismarck’s protective 
system in 1878, wages have fallen in Germany. 
—It has been computed that the English 
speaking population of the world willin a hun: 
dred years, number from 800 to 1000 millions. 
— Itis thought that the surveillance of the 
Government over the manufacture of dynamite 
can alone guarantee the safety of society. 

— The Union Pacific Railroad Company prop’ 
erly owes $47,000,000 to the Government. 

—A club 1s being organized in Paris, each one 
of whose members must have fought at least on® 
duel. 

— The manceuvreing of troops in winter or 
spring should be as practicable as iu summer or 
autumn. In actual war,in modern times, an 
enemy may attack as well by night as by day 
in January instead of in June, or by wading 
through a swamp instead of approaching over 
the open field or the macadamised road. No 
part of the military training now in vogue is 
more useful than that which practices the troops 
in skirmishing over a very rough country, in as- 
sembling rapidly at the long role at dead of 
night and getting quickly on the march, and in 
performing outpost duty under trying circum: 


—Pure corn mea! is too concentrated for ordi- 
nary feeding to stock. 

— Attention has recently been called to the in. 
discriminate use of arnica, which medical mer 
assert to have been the cause of erysipelas from 
he overase of so irritating a remedy. 





IF YOU QUESTION 
the wonderful testimonials published by the 
Hunt's [Kidney and Liver] Remepy Co., o¢ 
Providence, R.1., write to the addresses given, 
enclosing postal or stamp for reply. Send for 
their illustrated pamphlet of testimonials, giving 
wonderful cures. 





pamphlet is sent free to anyone. 


THE NEW anaes METEOROLOG- 
SOUIETY. 

We have taken occasion to speak of the 
organization and work of this new society 
in a previous issue, and now refer to it as 
having recently held its secord regular meet- 
ing at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. It was reported to the meeting that 
the society at present has eighty observers 
of the weather in sixty five different towns, 
three being located in Maine, five in New 
Hampshire, six in Vermont, and the re- 
mainder scattered over the other three New 
England States. Last month’s observations 
show that the rainfalis are heaviest at a dis 
tance of about fifty miles from the storm 
centres, and are positively affected by the 
geographical situation of different localities 
A report was read by the Secretary on the 
work of inaugurating the display of weather 
signals in New England towns, in coopera- 
tion with the United States Signal Service. 
He showed to the meeting the red flag re- 
ferring to temperature, warm weather being 
indicated by a star, warmer weather by a 
sun, local rains by a star, and clear weather 
by acrescent. The black centre-flag des- 
ignates the approach of a cold wave. 

Some of the railroad stations refused, and 
naturally, to accept the blue and red flags 
because of theit liability to conflict with their 
own flag signals, but expressed their willing- 
ness to display the cold wave flag, whieh 
carries a black centre. But other railroad 
stations are willing to display all the sig- 
nals. The cold wave signal, it was suggest 
ed, would be of service in warning people to 
clear off the snow from their side walks be- 
fore it began to freeze. Word was sent to 
the Society by Prof. Pickering of Cambridge 
that he would display the signals on the 
flagstaff of the Observatory. The work of 
arranging and perfecting the signal system 
began on the first of December last, but 
progress .wgs necessarilysiow. It was sta- 
ted .hat within a week from the date of the 
meeting eleven stations on the Old Colony 
Railroad wiil be ready to display flags, the 
road supplying the poles. The localities 
named for these signals on the line are Bos- 
ton, Quincy, Brockton, Braintree, Middle- 
borough, Plymouth, Taunton, Somerset, 
Fall River, Newport and New Bedford. Pa- 
pers were read at the meeting on the “No- 
menclature of Clouds,” the “Colors of the 
Sky and Clouds,” and the “Inversion of the 
Wind’s Diurnal Period at Elevated Sta- 
tions.” 

GT” Bowker’s Phosphate and the Stockbridge 
Manares are the reason for the issue of a couple 
of neat pamphlets by the Bowker Fertilizing 
Co., of 48 Chatham st., Boston, in which some 
everyday questions about fertilizers are plainly 
answered and highly interesting analyses are 
given. The accounts of the Stockbridge prize 
crops are well worth reading. The always fresh 
announcements of this Company are to be read 
in the advertising col of the Plough » to 
which we refer its readers for fuller information. 





— The inhabitants of Long Island, near Mt. 
Desert, are all fishermen, and depend for their 
subsistence upon the finny inbabitants of the 
briny deep. If at any season these people are 
unfortunate in their calling, actual want and 
need confrontthem. The occasional wreck of a 
coasting vessel loaded with provisions makes 
these destitute people comfortable for the winter. 
— The “logic of good dinners’ is a recog: 
nized element in the debates that are held in and 


reinforcements for the little army in the but he was at length forced to abandon the | case against Cunningham and Burton, the al-| out of Congress. 


—The recent Hairdressers’ Congress at Vienna 
Inded with the sp le of competition 





dressers on living models, who were seated on a 
raised platform, around which the Viensa public 
thronged. A progressive hairdresser adorned 
his model with a spark of electric light instead 
of the customary jewelry, 


FRANK SIDDALL'S OPINION. 


Frank Siddall’s name has become a household 
word wherever purity in soap is prized, and 
washing day is robbed of its old tashioned ter- 
rors. By the introduction of the soap which 
bears bis name, he has won a place in the gratee 
ful hearts of the women of Americ’. The opin- 
ions of a mav as shrewd and observant as Mr. 
Siddall is known to be, are well worthy of con 
sideration in forming judgment on a matter into 
which he has examined. 

Whether ina throng of invited guests, as at 
his ‘Silver Wedding,’ or in the quiet comfort of 
his cozy home, it is pleasant to spend an evening 
with Mr. Siddall. Desiring to learn his views 
concerning an important question of health, one 
of our editors passed an bour with him and his 
family. To look at Mr. and Mrs. Siddall and 
their son, nobody would suppose that they had 
ever been invalids. Yet they have, andall three 
of them owe their present health to— 

Well, let them tel! the story. 

‘No,’ said Mr. Siddall, * you would hardly 
think my wife an invalid. Certainly she has not 
an emaciated or feeble appearance. But some 
time ago, there appeared on her side something 
which seemed tobe atumor. Two of ber rela: 
tives had died of cancer, and she feared she was 
to be a victim of that terrible malady. The tu- 
mor, or whatever it was, increased in size and 
painfulness. ‘he chafing of the dress against it 
was a continual reminder of its presence, as well 
as a constant irritation. We feared the necessi- 
ty of the surgeon's knife as a last resort. 

‘But we tried another method. I had long 
known of Compound Oxygen. It had never 
made any impression on my mind until, after a 
good deal of disbelief, I had tried it for my sick 
headaches. With close application toa largely 
increasing business which took my whole time 
and thought, I bad become a martyr to this dis- 
tressing comp!aint. It seemed strange that such 
an invisible agent asthe gas which is inhaled 
through a tube could make its impress on that 
condition of the system which produces sick 
headache. Butitdid. After taking the office 
treatment, 1 found complete rest from brain 
weariness, and entire exemption from the nausea 
and the harrowing pains which make up that 
very unpleasant combination known as sick 
headache. I became en entirely renovated man 
in my ability to attend to daily business. I had 
also for a long series of years, suffered severely 
from constipation. The Compound Oxygen 
treatment completely removed this trouble. 
*Sowe concluded to try Compound Oxygen 
for Mrs. Siddall. Dr. Starkey, after a carsial 
examination pronounced the abnormal growth 
to be something entirely different from cancer. 
This was a great relief, even if the growth could 
not be entirely removed, and it gave great conti- 
dence in Dr. Starkey, for some practitioners 
would have tried make it out as aggravated ard 
alarming a case as possible, in order to magnity 
their skill in case a cure were made. In even the 
short space of a few days the effect was percepti 
ble. Compound Oxygen was doing its work on 
the blood. The poison in the circulation, or 
whatever it was that had caused the growth of 
the lump, was driven out of the system. Most 
of the hard growth was absorbed into the circu: 
lation and thus carried away. The hardness de- 
parted. Something like the core of a boil came 
out, painlessly. Within four weeks from the 
time she began to take the Compound Oxygen, 
the lump was gone, and the flesh had healed and 
become as natural and healthy as that on any 
other part ot the body. 

* Mrs. Siddall is now as able as ever to attend 
to her regular duties, which she heartily —— 
She is a wonderful help to me in my extensive 
business, being at my every day, transact 
ing, with great , the affairs of her de- 
partment, which consists in the supervision of 
the 20 lady clerks.’ 

And how as to your son, Mr. Siddall? 

‘Weil, he is now as hearty as need be; thanks 
to Compound Oxygen. His blood was impure. 
For years he was my cashier, with constant du: 
ty and heavy responsibility. It wore on him. 
His appetite was irregular and capricious. There 
were pimples and blotches on his face, indicative 


spots under his eyes, and his general state was 
such that al b he was not laid up in bed as 
achronic invalid, there was danger that be 
would be. Wetried him with the treatment. 
Compound Oxygen soon did for him what it had 
done for his mother and myself. It renewed his 
bloo™ and gave bim a heartier vitality. The 
pimp es, biue spots, and other indications disap- 
— His skin became Ly isle — R. 
appetite became regular, a) est which 
of course had been impaired, was restored to its 
pr condition.’ 


Bp me 


Jenner gave in the d of vaccination / 
Baliever! Why, see our family experience with 
it. Believer! Yes, so much so that I never lose 
an opportunity to send those of my triends who 
need medical treatment to Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
and all that I have heard from are enthusiastic 
in their approval of it. Not a word of disappoint: 
ment from any of them. Believer! Well, I have 
induced four of my clerks to take the treatment. 
There is Mr. Johnson, for 

to the office in the 

catarrh so badly that at 

handkerchief to bed with 





stances. ‘I a0 





of the condition of his blood. There were dark i 


Ga'We are indebted to Mr. John Robinson, 
Chairman, for ao early copy of the separately 
printed Report of the Committee on Forest 
Trees, the Report of the Committee on Flowers 
and the Bulletin of the Essex Instituté on Bot™ 
any in Essex County, all valuable and timely 
issues. Thetwo Reports are extracted from the 
Proceedings of the Essex Agricuitural Society 
of 1884. 


tarC.. H. Thompeon § Oo ,71 Clinton and 80 
and 82 South Market st., Boston, have ready a 
new and complete Illustrated Seed Catalogue 
for the coming season and the year 1885, which 





obtain a copy of. Their seedroom is very spa’ 
cious and made attractlve with a large variety of 
seeds, tools for farming, and other articles relat’ 
ed to agricultural operations at prices not to be 
resisted. 


— That continually changing term—the West 
—is now admitted to be the territory lying be- 
yond the bluffs of the Missouri River, where lies 
the region of tradition, prophecy, adventure, 
discovery, enterprise, and heroism. 

—Corn ground with the coband mixed before 
grinding with oats or barley makes an excellent 
teed for nearly all kinds of stock. 

—Good feeding at all times is better for poul- 
try or other farm animals than occas‘onal stimu- 
lation. 








— Indian corn does well some seasons in 
Lower Canada, but is not a sure crop. 





—Cattle associations in the Western ter 
rivories pa to lease all the grazing 
lands belonging to the United States, and 
pay $20,000,000 a year rent for It. 


&@ All sufferers from blood disorders can use 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla with the fullest assurance of 
happy results. 








— A competent lecturer on the subject of Riv- 
ers recently asserted that, a few years ago there 
was some talk of annexing Cuba, but if we have 
patience the Mississippi River will aunex Cuba. 
The Amason, two hundred miles wide at its 
mouth, is building what will be a part of a new 
continent. * Twelve large rivers are tributary to 
it. No such fertile soil exists on the globe as is 
found on {ts banks; and when the “ice age” 
comes in again, this Government will move, the 
lecturer thought, to the banks of the Amazon, 
and there the human race will end. 


THE ROOT OF THE EVIL. 


To thoroughly cure scrofala, it is necessary to 
strike directly at the root of theevil. This is 
exactly what Hood’s a does, by ogieg 
upon the blood, thoroughly cleansing it of all 
impurities, and leaving not even a taint of 
scrofula in the vital finid. Thousands who have 
been cured of scrofula by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
tes'ify to its wondertul blood-purifying qualities. 
Sold by all druggists. 








— A long chain of télegraph lines is spreading 
with great rapidity over China. Four years ago, 
the only telegraph line in China was one about 
six miles in length, stretching from Shanghai to 
the sea,and erected to inform the mercantile 
community of the arrival of vessels off the 
mouth ot the river. 





MERITED PRAISE. 


The universal praise bestowed upon Kidney- 
Wort as an invaluable remedy tor all disorders 
of the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, is well merited. 
Its virtues are universally known and its cures 
are reported on all sides. Many obstinate cases 
have succumbed to it after they had been given 
up by the doctors and a thorough treatment wil! 
Sold by all druggists. 


never failto cure. See 


adv't. 





— Our exports during December last more 
than twice exceeded the imports, and a large 
balance of trade in our favor is now held in Eng 
land. 





aa “I have no appetite,” complains many a 
sufferer. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives an appetite, 
and enables the stomach to perform its duty. 


— Rev. Joseph Cook said, in his last Mone- 
aay’s lecture, that if Mormonism is allowed to 
grow twenty five years longer, it will have a 
controlling power in all the States west of the 
Rocky Mountains except California and Ari- 
Zona. 





FARMERS’ FOLLY. 
Some farmers adhere, even against the full 
light of fact and discovery, to the old fashioned 
folly of coloring butter with carrots, annatto, and 
inferior substances, notwithstanding the splendid 
record made by the Improved Batier Color, pre 
pared by Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, 
Vt. At scores of the dest acricultural Fairs it 


petitors. 





— Forty large steamers have been chartered 
for the present month of February to carry out 
grain from Baltimore, more than half by one 
house. This is the largest export trade in the 
history of Baltimore. 

A Startiine Fact.—Heart Disease is only 
interior in fatality to consumption, do not suffer 
from it but use Dr. Graves’ Heart Reevvator. 
It has cured thousands, why not you? $1 00 at 
druggists. Free pamphiet of F. E. Ingalls, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





— The State commissioners for inland fisher- 
ies think that, with proper restrictions, a large 
increase in the shad fisheries of the Merrimac 
river may be secured. A small incr2ase may be 
expected this year, and a still lerger one next 
year. 

wae Weary Washerwomen have been made 
glad by the introduction of James Pyie’s Peart 
INE, @ peerless compound for the laundry. It 
cleanses the most delicate fabrics without injury. 
Sold by grocers. 





— A Galveston, Texas, paper suggests as an 
important step toward securing an abolition of 
the practice of pistol carrying, that the pistol 
pocket should be prohibited by law. 





FasHion 18 QueEN.—Fast, brilliant and 
fashionable are the Diamond Dye colors. One 
package colors | to 4 tbs. of goods. 10c. for any 
color. Get at druggists. Wells, Richardson & 
Co., Burlington, Vt. 





— The solemn tolling of the great bell of St. 
Paul’s for the recent death ot the Bishop of 
London attracted great attention in the metropo- 
lis. Crowds assembled to listen attentively to 
the sound that is so seldom heard. This great 
bellis tolled only at the death or funeral of 
members of the royal family, of the Bishop of 
London, of a lord mayor dying in office. and of 
the dean of St. Paul’s. It weighs about five tons, 
and is nine feet in diameter. 


DECAY OF THE BONES, 


with some thirty other symptoms, mark the pro- 
gress of that terrible disease known as vatarrh. 
It advances from stage to stage of fearful annoy 
ances, and if neglected, is certain to end in gen- 
eral debility, and possibly in consumption or 
insanity. Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy wil! cure 
it at any stage. This medicine has been long 
before the public, and thousands bave been re- 
Stored to health by its never. failing virtues. 





— The proposed new pronoun, ‘Thon,’ (im- 
personal, singular number,) is being taught by 
some of the teachers in the public schools, ssys 
the Lewiston, Me., Journal. 





* « © © Premature decline of manly powers, ner- 
vous debility and kindred diseases, radically 
cured. Consultation free. Book three (3ct.) 
stamps. Address, confidentially, World’s Medi- 
cal Dispensary Association, Buffalo, N 








MARRIAGES. 


In this city, Jan. 27, by Rev. 8S. E. Herrick, D. D.’ 

Rev. James Wells of Douglas, to Mary A. Dame of 

Haverhill. 

In Somerville, Jan. 27, by Rev. Mr. Tead, Mr. 

hes W. Ladd to Miss Alice F. Watson, of Cam- 
In Wellesley, Jan, 22d, Henry H. Sylvester of the 

— News, to Mary E. Ryder of Middle- 
ro’. 


In Wellesley, Feb. 5th, by Rev. P. D. Cowan, Wil: 
liard a Haynes of Newton, to Jane R. Merrill of 
well. 

In East Milton, Feb. 5th, by Rev. R. F. Gordon 
Benjamin R. Fuller of Quincy, to Barbara J. Robin* 
2on of Milton. 

In Lynn, Feb. 4th, by Rev. S. B. Stewart, Charles 
H. Hunt of Boston, to Eleanora Chase of Lynn. 


‘DEATHS. 
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h 
dford, Fe 

ear of his > 

uincy, Feb. 9th, Wealthy H., wife of Stephen 
orse, Jr., 63 years 9 days 
In North Cambridge, Feb. 7th, Laura L., wife of 
Alfred Weston, 44 years 6 months. 
In Waltham, Mrs. Angeline W. Johnson, 77 years. 
In Dedham, Feb. 8th, Ezra W. Taft, aged 84 years 


5 months. 

In Watertown, Feb. 10th, Allen Comstock, 72 
years. 

In Medfield, Feb. 6th, John Ellis, 9% years 3 
months. 


In Randolph, Feb. 4th, Lucy A., wife of Alfred 
W. Whitcomb, Esq., 70 years. 





BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS. 
BOSTON BUTTER MARKET. 
The lower grades of butter are becoming still 
more weak and neglected, but fresh stock is 


firmer at unchanged prices. Northern cream- 
; New York and Vermont dairy at 





BOSTOE CHEESE MARK ET. 
Cheese is less firm. Choice Northern at 124@ 


7s Weotern st tiy@nidc. s*” secording to 








they invite customers and others to call and| 


has received the bighest award over all com-|: 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
® and wholesomeness. More thap 
te ereipery Kinds, and cannot be sold im competi 
tion with the multitude of low test, short " 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold erly hm 04.14. 
Royar, | ae Powpszr Co., 106 Wall-st., N. ¥ 














BRIGHTON AND WATERTOWN. 
Reported expressly for the Mass. Ploughman. 
For tax Ween Enpine Feb. 14. 


Amount of Stock at market i— 
Beeves. Sheep. Shoats Fat Hogs. Veal 

This week..2324 9,672 25 16,661 854 
Last week. 2184 6,735 a4 16,418 279 
One yr ago.2220 10,440 187 14,638 386 
Horses...... 288 

Prices. 
Beef—per lv) bs. on total weight ofhide, tallow 
andmeat,extra,$8 0069 00; firstquality, $7 50 
second quality, $6 0096 60, third q Y, 86 00g5 50, 
a few choice single pairs, $9 25g9 60; some of the 
sar tae A bulls, &c., $4 50. 


oeef. 

Cows and Young Calves.—Fairquality,920 
638; extra, $40948 ; farrow and dry, $16@31. 
Fancy milch Cows, $50g80, 

Steres.—Thin young caitic for a Ae 
Site — 00 ;two-year olds, $14@30; three-year old, 


Sbheared sheep—Per B, live 21@4jcts;extra 5@ 

Sic. Sheep and ‘Lambs # head, in lots, $2 50g5 75 

piss Lambs a ec #7 Bb. Yearlings £ c. 

Lambs @ c ¥ b. 

fat Megs.—Per B&B 4j@5jcts, live weight; 

Shotes, wholesale, @c; retail, 6g10c N ¥ 

Pigs, a Dressed Hogs, 6a64c. Suckling 

pigs, 

Veal Calves.—2jg7ic. ¥ B. 

A tew selected Brighton Hides, @ 

Mides—Brighton,bjalc ¥ Bb; country lots, 

6@6ihc; light, c. 

5 and ba Hides, @c; heavy, @c. 

Calf Skins.—10glic. Smal! hides, c. 

Talew.—Brighton, 54g64cB ; country lots, 3h@4he 

Pelte—60c gsi 10 each ; Country lots, ,00ce@sel 10 

dairy skins, 50g75c. 

Sheared Skins, @ ceach; Lamb skins @ c 

eacd. 

CATTLE AND SHEEPFROM SEVERAL STATES. 

- Sheep. 

88 94 

ZS sees 

1612 6,600 
290 


Maine 

N. Hampshire)78 
Vermont 310 
Massachusetts140 


1222 

2279 , Western. 

187 | Canada.... 
-Provinces-- 
Total..cccccccce erosereseses 2324 9,672 

Lett OF ORs - ccccccccccee erecccenee 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RaILRoaD 
; Beeves. § . eeves. 
Fitchburg. 1113 > 132 
Lowell...... 230 23 
Boston-Alb. 764 
Y&@NE... 


“Sheep. 


Boston & Me 
sees 2324 9,672 
qwattie and Sheep 
Cattie. Sheep 


A Williamson. . (35 
W G Townsend, 9% 
BS Hastings ... 16 
GB Ev 8 


Drevers a wroves. 
Cattle Sheep. 


Maine. 
Libby-Merrill... 4 
RL Brown.... 4 
Wells & Rich. 
ardson...... 
8S Il Wardwell.. 
J G Littlefield... 
J Skillings..... 1 
G Fogg... 
A Kimball 
New Hampshire. 
Freemam-Wood 14 3 
JOSanborn ., 36 
Dow & Moulton 11 
Gordon-Fland- 


27 


2 ET Sargent.... 

Massachusetts. 

I Faller 

WuB 

JA Wil 

JS Henry 

H Bird & Ce 

Sca tering 50 
Rhode Island. 

J Osborn ..... 12 


B Long 
F G Berry... ow IT 
CH Kid 'er.... D Fisher 4 
WA Farnhbam.. 
AB Edwards... 3 
G_W Brownell.. 9 
Wm M 6 
Sargent-Turner. 

R P Pollard..... 10 
Hall & Seaver... 8 
JB Remick 


Western States. 
W Cowell 642 
Hathaway & 

Jackson... 
A N Monroe.. 
Hollis&Co 
J F Stetson.... 19 
Farrell & 
McFlynn..., 37 
B W Bidwell... Adams & Chap- 
Brittan-Savage. man.. ° 
Piper @ Pond... 
M G Fianders... Canada. 
A N Monroe.... 
WATERTOWN MAKKET. 
Unson Market, Tuesday, Feb. 10, 1885. 


There were larger arrivals of cattle at the yards 
than noticed for a number of weeks. The heavy 
rain storm of Monday night and Tuesday rene 
dered the stock yards for the day almost un- 
tenantable,but for all the inconvenienee sustained 
there was a very good trade in cattle. One thing 
certain, buyers were notas long a time making 
up their minds to purchase, and last week's rates 
were generally sustained. A few pair of very 
fancy cattle were at market, some that could not 
be spoken too highly of. We have in mind 2 
oxen that were sold by J. O. Sanborn, the pride 
of the market, fat and fine. fed by one that we 
know to be a good feeder, Wm. Mears of Barre, 
Vt. They weighed before being started for mar- 
ket 4000 Ibs, and topped the market at 9fc. The 
wants of butchers were generally supplied, as 
they could bit upon any quality they desired. 
HOW CATTLE WERE SOLD AT UNION MARKET. 
Sales of 3 fat cows to dress 600 ths at 7c D. W. 
by J. A. Wilson. 

Sales of 2 five year old cattle dress about 1000 
ths at 84c, by M. G. Flanders. 

Sales of 4 oxen dress 1000 ths at 84c D. W., by 
Breck & Wood 

Sales of 2 oxen dress 950 tbs at 7§c, by W- 
Ricker. 

Sales of 2 steers av 1010 ths at 4jc, by T. J. 
Adams. 

Sales of 2 steers av 980 Ibs at 4gc, by Dow & 
Movulton. 

Sales of 1 ox at 84c D. W. to dress 1000 ths; 2 
oxen dress 1400 tbs ut 9c; 2 steers weigh 2310 tbs 
at $4.90; 4cattle to dress from 1000 to 1100 tbs, 
by G. Harris. 

Sales of 6 oxen to dress from 1100@1400 Ibs, 
at 8c D. W., by J. 8. Henry. 

Sales of 2oxen at 84c D. W.; Lat 8c, and 8 
steers at 9c D. W., to dress from 1100@1200 tbs, 
by B. Long. 

Sales of 6 steers weight 5220 tbs at 44c. 

Sales of 2 steers weight 1650 ths at 4c live; 2 
do at 4c; l at 34c, by Martin & Squier. 

Sales of 13 oxen and steers to dress 1000 tbs, 
by Fairbanks. 

Sales of 4 oxen to dress 1150 tbs ut 8ge, by 
Freeman. 

Sales of 3 fat cows to dress 500 ths, $32 each, 
by E. Judkins. 

BRIGHTOR MARKET. 


WESTERN CATTLE. 
PRICES # CWT ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
$6.50 66.75 | Light tofair.¢5.624@6.00 

Good to prime6.124@6.27) | Slim......... 5.00 @5.374 

A few lots of premiu.n steerscost.. 7.00 
Brighton Market, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
February 10 and 11. 
The stock trains of cattle on Tuesday were 
light, and in fact the total of the week was much 
less than usual. We attribuie the light run to 
be from the want of a better demand for export 
cattle. The late returns are not at all satisfac- 
tory to those interested in this branch of the 
business. The home trade with butchers was 
fair, but we must confess that dealers would have 
been gratified if the demand had been more 
urgent, still prices have held up remarkably well. 
Sales were more confined to cattle of medium to 
good quality, and a sprinkling of fancy stock. 

SALES AT BRIGHTON. 

Sales of 11 steers weighing 12,990 ths at $5.70 
live weight; 10 do av 1050 ths at 5c; 14 do av 
1180 ths at $5.70, by Farrell & McFiynn. 
Sales of 8 Western steers av 1275 ths at $5.80; 
7 do av 1226 Ibs at $5.60; 4 do av 1000 ths at 54c, 
by J. F. Stetson. 
Late arrivals and sales of cattle at Brighton 
on Wednesday. 


There were less buyers at market than last 
week. The business in milch cows was not 
active; a fair movementin good grades. Some 
working oxen were on sale. The prices were not 
very high, but fair prices paid according to 
quality. 
Sales of 1 pair working oxen girthing 6 ft 8 
in, weight ths, at $120; 1 pair girthing 6 ft 
10'in, 2850 ths, at $135; 1 pair 7 ft. 3050 ths, at 
$155. J. D. Hosmer and H.M Taft sold a num- 
ber of pairs at about the above rates. 
Sales of new milch cows, some 10 bead, from 
$40@$60, by J. S. Henry. 
A lot of milch cows and springers 
from $35@$50, by Aldrich & Johnson 
A number of Farrow cows change! hands ut 
$20@830 per head. 
Sales ot 2 milch cows at $5) per head; 1 at 
$45; 2 at $40; 4 at $200 the lot. 

THE SHEEP TRADE. 
The movements are confined to the Northern 
flocks, as only such are offered at market. Not 
only the dealers but the flocks were not in an 
enviable condition this week. The sheep houses 
were almost knee deep with water from the 
heavy rain, the scales for weighing could not be 
—_ and the flocks, for want of a better way, 
had to be dollared off, that is, sold at so much a 
head, or sent to be slaughtered on commission. 


were sold 


. | Some sold their flocks at home weight, making 


allowances for shrinkage. Prices as far as we 
could learn were held steady. There was now 
and then a flock of fancy lambs intermixed that 


2@ | sold at a fancy price; one lot at 6§c that averaged 


90 ths at home, sold by Berry ’ 
Sales of 110 sheep av 75 ths at $2.10 per head ; 
a small jot ot sheep av 105 Ibs at $5 per head, by 


W. Ricker. 

Sales —> sheep av 90 ths at 44c ¢f Ib, by A. 
B tie of 33 sheep and lambs av 80 Ibs at $2.60 
per head, b. E. Jadkins. 

Sales of 32 sheep, av 75 tbs, at $2.50 each, by 
Preeman & Wood. 


MAINE CATTLE AND WORKING 
OxER. 





li 
The s' y moderate, 
ing oxen, ve! oxen, steers, 


with a few pair of work- 
cows and heifers. 


Werking Oxen.—¢! + @ “handy | #0d 
steers, 9029120 or much cadet their mend 


Sales of 1 pair of ey 3000 ths 
‘itthing 6th in. 2800 
oan bit ; 3two year old steers , by 
Li & Brown. ene 
steers av tbe at 


by W. Sisson. 
; Goxen av 


— $f Vg te A 


by E. Judkins. 
sary ee Seow sallch cows $38@845, by Libby 


& Brown. 

Sales of 2 milch cows $50 each; 1 for $46. 
VEAL CALVES. 

The time bas arrived for the receipts to in« 

crease each week and we may expect a decline 

in calves a month /ater. 

Sales of 30 veals that average 115 tbs at 7c 

POULTRY. 

The supply would not exceed eight hundred 
pocam. aken readily by poultrymen at 10c 
‘or mixed lots. 

STORE PIGS AND FAT HOGS. 

Nothing doing in pigs, the weather being too 
cold to have them moved. Fat are at firm 
prices with heavy receipts the past week, but a 
prospect of a light the next seven days, and pro- 
bable advance. 





Curcaeo, Feb. 10.—Cattle —Market nominal- 
ly firm; steers at $4 cows and 
mixed common to medium at $2 50; stock- 
ers at $3 00@4 00; feeders at $4 50; Texans 
at $3 76@4 90 Hogs—Market stronger; rough 
packing at $4 45@4 85; packing and shipping at 
34 90Gb 25; light at $4 90; skips and culls 
at $3 50@4 25, Sheep—Market steady ; common 
at $2 50@3 00; medium ry 25@3 50; good at 
$3 75@4 20; choice at $4 4 50. 


Domestic Hlarhets. 
BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wholesale Prices. 





Beans.—Are easy under full recei 
moderate demand. Choice 
peas at $1 1 60 busi. ; c’ 
small hand picked do at §1 small 
hand-picked pea Vermont at $175 @1 80; com- 
mon te good at $1 1 45; choicesereened do 
at $1 40; band-pick 


te 30; choice im yellow eyes at 
$2 156@2 20; old-fashioned my! eyes at $2 10 
@2 15 red kidneys at $2 10@2 20. Canada at 

for common roasting, and $1 110 


for choice. Split 76 bbl; 
green peas at #1 i so bus 


for choice 
Western, and $1 1 10 for Noxthern. 


Fruit.—Apples, good greenings at $1 7 
1 87; pippins and sweet apples at $1 
common do at $1 25; Baldwins at $2 26 

bbl. Evaporated apples at 6@8c tb, and 
orthern and Eastern quartered and sliced at 
3@5c Y th. Almeria grapes at $7@12 00; Fiori- 
da oranges at $2 00@3 00; fancy at $3 50; Valen- 
cia oranges at $5 00@7 50 & case; Messina do at 
$175@2 50; Palermodo at $1 25@2 25; Messenia 
lemons at $2 00@2 50; Palermo do at $1 0@ 
2 50; Asp‘o-vall bananas at $2 00@3 00 for No. 
1; $1 50@2 50 for No. 2. 

Hay.—Remains firm. Choice prime hay at 
$18 16 0G 50; fancy at $1900; medium to good 
at $16 00@17 00; choice Eastern fine at $16 00@ 
17 00; poor do at $13 00@15 00; damaged, as to 
quality; Eastern swale at $10 00@11 00; rye 
straw, choice at $17 50@18 00; oat strawat $9 
@ll 00 # ton 
Potatoes.—Are firm. Northernrose at 55@ 
58c 4” bush; Eastern do at 58@60c; Houlton at 
63c bush at the roads; Beauty of Hebron 
at 65c; Burbank seedlings at 55c; Northern 
prolifics at 55c; Eastern do at 55@58c; Houl- 
ton do at 58@60c; Virginia yellow sweets nomi- 
nal at $2 50@3 00 ¢ bbl; Jerseys at $4 00. 
Truck. — Betts at 30@40c ¢ bush; spinach at 
$2 00 # bush; carrots ac 30@40c; turnips at 30 
@40c ¢ bush; native onions at $3 50@3 75 
tf” bbl; cabbages native at $3@5 ¢ 100; Hub- 
bard squash at $20@25 ¢ ton; turban do at 
75¢@$1; marrow do at 50@6% ¢& bbl; lettuce 
at 75c@$l # doz; cauliflower at $1 00@3 00 
tf doz; dandelions at $1 75@2 ¢ bush; Cape 
cranberries at $13 00@16 00 @ bbl; celery at 
$125 @1 50 ¢ dozen; rbubarb at l0@lic ¢ th. 
Poultry.—The demand for poultry is dull, 
and prices are fairly steady and unchanged. 
Choice young Northern turkeys at 16@17c; 
common to good at 14@1é5c; old at 11@13c; 
Western turkeys at 14@1l6c; common to good 
at l2al4c; chickens at 13@l5c; fancy natives at 
18@20c; common to good at 10@13c; Wes'ern 
do at 10al3e; common at 7@10c; fowls at 12aldc; 
Western fowls at 9@12c; green ducks at 4@ 
lic 4” th; common ducks at 10al3c; Mallard 
ducks, stallfed at 70@80c ¢ pair; common do 
at 35a40c; geese at 9allc; green geese at 12@13c 
tf” th; quail at $1 30al 40 ¢” doz; grouse at 
9c@$l ¢f pair. 


Sugar.—Raw sugars are quiet, with prices 
unchanged. We quoteat 4 15-16@5 lel6c Ib 
for fair :v good refining ; 54@5 11 16¢e for centri- 
fugal; 94@96c test; 44@4¥c tor Manilas, and 43 
@44c for Toilos. In retined sugars the market 
is steady, with a good demand at quotetions. 
Standard cube at 6205§c ¢” th; powdered at 6§ 
@6jc; granulated at 6jc; standard A at 6bc; 
Bel Aat5ic; high grades yellow at 54@54c; 
yellow at 49@5c @# th. Wholesale grocers, 
prices for granulated at 64c ¢ tb. 
Molasses.—The market is quiet with prices 
Steady. Uur quotations are for old crop cargo 
lots. Wequote Porto Rico choice to fancy at 
35@4%c ; prime at 28@30c; common to at 
20@25c. 





BOsSstTOs PROVISION MARKET. 
Pork and Lard.—Prices of hogs have been 
advanced about 4 cent. Packed meats are in 
ample supply at unchanged prices. Long cuts at 
$15 0O@15 50 ¢ bb]; short cuts at $15 50@16 00 
4” bb1; backs at $16@16 50; light backs at $15 00 
@16 00; lean ends at $15@15 50; prime mess at 
$14 50@15 50; extra prime at $12 13 00; 
mess at $13 50@14 00; pork tongues at $16 00/@ 
16 50. Lard at 78@8) # th in tierces; 84@84c 
in 10-th pails ; 84@8§c in 5-th pails, and 8§@9c 
in 3-H pails. Hams—1l04@I1\1c ¢ th, according 
to size and cure, and small at LI@114c; smoked 
shoulders at 8a84c; smoked ribs at 8a84c ¢f tb; 
rib breakfast bacon at 104@11c; boneless break 
fast bacon at 11@114c; pressed hams at 122124c. 
Dressed hogs, city at 7c ¢ tb; country at 64c; 
live hogs at 54@6c. 

Beet. —Extra plate beef at $14 50@15 00 
bbl; plate at $13 00@13 50; extra family at 
$14 O0al4 50; extra mess at $11 50@12 00; 
mess at $11 00@12 00 bbl; beef hams at 
$18@20; beef tongues, in bbls, $20@21, and in 
half bbis at $1050@11 00. 

Fresh beef.—Fair steers at 8@84c # th; light 
steers at 74@8c ¢f tb; choice at 9@94c ef tb; 
choice heavy binds at 114@124c; good do at 104 
@lldc; light at 94@104c; good beavy fores at 
64@64 4 tb; second quality at 5@6c; rattles at 
44@54e ; ribs at 6@8ec ; ruinps at 124 « 14c; rounds 
at 74@9c; rump loins at 12@16c; loins at 15@ 
16c; light at 1L2@l4c. 

Ovher fresh meats —Choice lambs at 8@10c 
th; Brighton at lle; common to good at 5@8c 
tb; choice heavy Brighton mutton at 7@8c 
tb; Eastern at 4@6c; lght at 3@4c ¢ th; 
vearlings at 5@64c; Eastern veal choice at 8@ 
10c; fancy at llc; common to good at 6@8c; 
Worcester at 11@124c. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MARKET. 


BOSTON FLOUR AND GRAALIN. 
Flour.—The flour trade continues dull. Fine 
at $2 50@2 75 4 bbl; superfine at $2 85@3 15; 
common extra at $3 40@3 75; medium extra at 
$4 00@4 25; choice extra at $4 25@4 50; Min 
nesota bakers’ at $4 25@4 75; New York roller 
at $4 75@480; Michigan at $4 30a4 40; Michi 
gan roller at $4 40@4 75; tancy heli higher; 
Ohio, Indiana. Southern Illinois and St. Louis 
vatents at $5 40@5 50; Ohio, Indiana, Soutbern 
Lilinois and St. Louis straights at $4 80@5 00; 
fancy bigher; Ohio, Indiana, Southern Lilinois 
and St. Louis clears at $4 25@4 60; Minnesota 
spring patents at $5 75@6 %; fancy higher; 
Wisconsin spring patents at $5 1 75. Corn- 
meal at $2 40@2 45 4” bbl. Rye flour at $3 50 
@4 00 # bbl. Oatmeal at $4 75@5 00 ¢f bbl tor 
tine and $5 35@5 75 for cut. 

Corn.—Is quiet with light sales made at about 
previous prices. High mixed nominal; steamer 
yellow at 554@56c ; steamer mixed at 
bush; good no-grade nominal at 
quality and color. 


Oats.—Remain about the same, sales being 
—_ as Where “ eens — prices. Choice 

arley at ; No. Lat white at 404@4i4c; 
No. 2 white at 0c; No. 3 white at she 
mixed at 374@384c, as to quality. 
Mill-feed.—Bran steady at $17 25 ¢ ton in 
bulk for spring, with winter wheat at $18 00; 
in sacks about $1 more; feed and middlings in 
bulk at $18 00@21 00 ¢ ton; some fancy high- 
er. Cotton-seed meal at $26 50@28 00 4 ton for 
prime new on spot, and $26 50 to arrive. 


» as to 


small way. 

Barley.—The market is steady, with a fair 
demand at quotations. No.1 bright Canada at 
@95c 4” bush; No.1 six-rowed Canada at 
@0c ; No. 2 rowed Canada 79@8ic; No. 3 6- 
rowed Canada at 78a79c; 6-rowed State at 73@ 
75c; 2 rowed State at 62@63e. 

The above quotations, except for rye, are re- 
ceivers’ prices for car lots. 


Detroit, Feb. 10.—Wheat quiet; No. 1 white 
fall at 87c bid; No. 2 red at 87Ac. 





Rheumatism 


We doubt if there is, or can be, a specific 
remedy for rheumatism; but thousands who 
have suffered its pains have been greatly ben- 
efited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. If you have 
failed to find relief, try this great remedy. 

“I was afflicted with rheumatism 
years, Previous to 1883 I found no relief, but 
grew worse, and at one time was almost help- 
less. Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me more good 
than all the other medicine I ever had,” 
H. T. Batcom, Shirley Village, Mass. 

“I had rheumatism three years, and got no 
relief till I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, It has 
done great things forme. I recommend it to 
others.” Lewis BURBANK, Biddeford, Me. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities; 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process ot securing the active medicina? 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
purifies my b! 


additional 
up my 
ga 
= to ninake me over.” iY. ° 
“ Hood’s e3 all others, an¢ 
rach ret aga Of Banco 
Hood’s - Sarsaparilla 
Sold 


hy all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by 0. I. HOOD & CO,, Lowell, Masa, 
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= Important 


and noble men." . 

facts: That the greatest evils have often 
had their rise from causes which were 
deemed, originally, of too little importance 
to oeeasion selicitude; and that fatal re-| more important than that of Ayer’s Com- 
sults proceed from the neglect of trivial | pound Extract of Sarsaparilla, which has 
ailments. Philip G. Raymond, Duluth, restored health and strength to thousands. 
Minn., writes: “* Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured | Benj. F. Tucker, Pensacola, Fla., writes: 
me of Kidney Complaint, from which I |“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me of Liver 
had suffered for years.” The transmission | and Bilious troubles, when everything else 
of a message over a failed.” The usefulness of the 


Telegraph | Telephone 


wire {s not a more positive proof of the | is enhanced by the fact that it can be used 
electric current, than are pimples and boils | to order Ayer’s Sarsaparilla from your 
of the contamination of the blood by im- | druggist. Dr. John Hoffman, Morrisania, 
pure matter. Albert H. Stoddard, 59 Rock | N. Y., writes: “In all diseases arising 
st., Lowell, Mass., says: “For years my | from an impure and vitiated condition of 
blood has been In a bad condition. The the blood, there is no relief so prompt and 
Bmeores’, and le new an circulation was so feeble that I suffered | sure as that afforded by Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
‘to mpedtianen wtly from numbness of the feet and rilla.” Dr. A. B. Roberson, Chapel Hill, 
7 : eenke vs: I was also afflicted “ ith boils. After N. C., writes: “I wish to express my 
Se culy len ieeuns ns three bottles of Ayers Sarsaparilla | appreciation of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I 

p Bi ° ilates freely, and I have no | have used it in my practice, in Scrofulous 
vss.” Like an eases, with excellent results.” 


‘Electric | Lighting 


| 

f Rheumatism dart | up the faces, and reliey ing the sufferings of 
Rheumatism is a blood | thousands, Ayer's Sarsaparilla has brought 
happiness to the homes of rich and poor 
alike. Mrs. Joseph Perreault, Little Can- 
ada, Harris Block, Lowell, Mass., is a 
widow ; the only support of three children, 
Several months ago she was suffering from 
general debility, and was compelled to give 
up work. Medical attendance failed to do 
any good, but, by the use of a bottle of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, she has* been enabled 
to resume her work, and is. gaining 
strength daily, Use Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla. 


No other preparation is so univerfally 
esteemed for its purifying and invigor- 
ating qualities. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 
Sold by all druggists. Price $1; six bottles for $5. 


r low and mj asmatic 


Discoveries 


are made by scientists, from time to time, 
which astonish the world, but there has 
been no discovery, in science or medicine, 
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critical facul- 
ty and the most delicate and profound sensi 


be found one principle of philosophy which = 
hot its deepest and must potent illustration in 
her novels. Her ee of thought was infinite 
because she comprehended the entire implica- 
tions of a character as well as its limitations. 
She looknd beyoud the actual and saw the po- 
tential being. How often she reeurs to the need 
of Sympathetic insight, as in “Janet's Repent- 
ance,”’ where she says; 
While we are cold 


da ussin ’ 
reer, sneering at -~ = 


rashness and labelling y--* +4 
his solitude is perhaps shedding bot tears be 
cause bis sacrifice is a hard one; because 
Strength and patience are failing him te 

the difficult word and do the difficult deed. 
-sseees+ Our subtiest analyses of schools and 
Sects must miss the essential truth unless it be 
litap by the love that sees in ail forms of 
buman thought and work the life and death 
struggles of separate human beings. 

The personal lite of George Eliot has been 

little known to the world save as interpreted in 
her writings. At the end of “Middiemarch”’ 
she says of ber heroine, Dorothea, words which 
may almost be applied te herself, that “the de- 
termining acts of her life were not ideally beau- 
tiful. They were the mixed result of young and 
noble impuise straggling under prosaic con- 
ditions.” The two determining acts of 
George Eliot’s life, in ber irregular marriage 
with Mr. Lewes and the singular marriage with 
& man so greatly ber junier as Mr. Cross, do not 
seem to the world on the plane ef her noble 
character and her transcendent genias, and if 
the new life by Mr. Cress shall give an illumina- 
tion that will harmenize these discrepancies it 
will be a needed force in literature. 

This biography, which Messrs. Harper & Bros. 
of New York republish im this country, is in 
three volumes. The first volume contains for 
its frontispiece the celebrated portrait of George 
Eliot,etched byM. Paul Rajon ; the second volame, 
& portrait ef Miss Evans taken at the age of 30. 
The plan followed by the biographer, Mr. J. W. 
Cress, to whom George Eliot was married but 
ashort time before her death, is to make an 
autobiography, so to speak; that is, to serve 
ratber as editor than biographer, and let her let- 
ters and journals, so nearly as possible, tell their 
own story. “Free from the obtrusion of any 
miod bat her own,” be says, “this method 
serves better than any other to show the develop- 
ment of her life and character. Ably, discrimi- 
natingly and delicately he has fulfilled this task. 
“Each letter has been praned of everything that 
seemed to me irrelevant to the purpese,”’ he 
says, “‘of everything that I thought my wife 
would have wished to have omitted.” 

Beginning with the birth of Mary Ann Evans 
on Noy. 22, 1819, the narrative of her girlhood 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS, 


— Hog cholera is in breaki t 
seriously in the couthwent, na tt 


— The milk inspector of Boston has done 
ve service. 


— Vermont and Ohio are the States where 
most of the mapie sugar is made. 

— Manuring in the fall has many advan- 
tages over sp and summer manuring. 
— A supply of lime and gravel should be 
furnished to the hens during the winter. 

— Grape vines grow faster on trees than 
elsewhere. 

— Basket willow is worth about twenty 
dollars a ton. 

—A horse broad in the forehead is 
usually intelligent and kind. 

— Growing pumpkins with corn has long 
been a favorite plan, but many are now 
abandoning it. 

— Itis not probable that wheat will ad- 
vance any more for some time to come, as 
there are large stores in western Europe. 

— Already have 523,976 barrels of 
Canadian and American apples been re 
ceived thus far this season at Liverpvol. 

— One-third of the land is mo ed in 
England for more than it would realize at 
sale. 


— Land in New Engiand must increase in 
value, as the country is filling up very rap- 
idly. , 

— The Egyptians were great farmers, and 
had extensive methods of irrigations. Labor 
was cheap in the days of the Pharaohs. 

— Hops are advancing in price. 

— The eombined stocks of cheese on hand 
in New York, London and Liverpool, are 
exceptionally large. 

— An open winter is not good for the 
coming hay crop. Plenty of snow protects 
the roots of the grasses. 

— Pork products have gone up in price, 
owing to the advance in the prices of grain. 


— High prices for fancy stock will prob- 
ably soon be a feature of the past. 
— The cotton crop is estimated to reach 
five million and a half bales. 
—Probably more failures to make seeds 
germinate, result from covering too deep, 
than from other cause. Twice the diameter 
of the seed is a good guide. 

—Pioughing land when it is very dry is 
nearly as hurtful as when it is very wat. 

—A cold drink will reduce the milk from 
the cows ten per cent. 
—Hay is beneficinl to hogs; hogs need 
rough food as much as other stock. Cut 
the hay short, mix with bran, shorts or mid- 
diings and feed as o' her food. 

-—-The moisture dries out of the ears of 
corn when the husks are about them. 


—Twenty-five gallons of water to twelve 
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per cent of his bread. 
teration of food in Italy is growing apace, not- 
people in the south ap- 


lovely white marble, and die with sore eyes aud 
. The vertheless trudge 


bread, a raw onion and dirty water. It is the 
only place in Italy where wine is not drank. 
The employers are arbitrary and often very ua- 
ust in engaging and laberers. 
They make fabuleus profits out marble, 
What is 


leaving oa the white marble the sweat of their 
wretched lives. We see none of ail this under 
the hand of art. 


HOW TO SELL PIANOS. 


A correspondent of the Brooklyn Eagle records 
the story of a woman whe is bound to succeed 
in the world: 

Aclerk in the counting-room of a prominent 
New York paper told me an ingenious scheme 
the other day which I imagine never been 
exposed. A respectably dressed and prosperous 
looking weman came into the office as if she 
owned it, and was rather §prond of the fact, 
slammed down ap advertisement with the requi- 
site change on the counter, and smiled affably 
upon the clerk. ‘Still another,” asked the clerk, 
brightly. ‘Still another,” repeated the woman. 
“This time it’s a beauty, too. Come te me you 
know, when you want one.’’ She smiled again 
and drifted out of the room. 





and shut at pleasure. The Ger- 


’ uisites, 

wives and cbildren are all overworked 
according to our American idea, yet it must 
be confessed they are very healthy, due in a 
great measure, no doubt, to their easy dis 
positions and phlegmatic temperaments. 
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Dealers Everywhere. 
Price, 10, 35 & 75 ots. 


° Ce 


BN, 343 ath av, New York fs 
SEND NOW 


CH THOMPSON & CO, 


71 Clinton, $0 & 82 N. Market St. 


BOSTON, MAS6., 
and get their 
NEW, COMPLETE, ILLUSTRATED 


SEED CATALOGUE, 


CALL AND 6EE THEIR 


NEW SEED ROOM, 


THE LARGEST, THE BEST ARRANGED 
THE MOST SPACIOUS 





nemica)s 
FOR 


Home Mixine 


FINE GROUND BONE, 
DISSOLVED BONE, 
DISSOLVED BONE BLaCK, 
MURBRIATE OF POTASH, 
SULPHATE OF POTASH, 
MALINIT,—-KBUGIT, 
SULPHATE AMMONIA, 
NITRATE SODA, 
DRIED BLOOD. 
Wet fee uotations, stating kind and quantity 


43 Chatham &St., Boston. 
febT-tf 27 Beaver St., New York. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE! 


50 Head on Hand. 
ae. J > 





Largest and Cheicest Herd in this 
Ceuntry. 
Every Animal Selected by a Member 
of the Firm in person. 

Over Giety yearly records made in this herd aver- 
— 14,212 Ibs. 5 ounces; average age of cows 4) 
'e ° 
In 1881 our entire herd of mat raged 
14, 164 . bs. 15 ounces. £08 eer 

in 1882 our entire 
ave 


ew ye Nae to 18,000 each, averaging 16,608 


ending June, 1884, f 
ear yt 884, five mature cows 


Nine cows a 17 lbs. 64 ounces week. 
Eight heifers, 3 years aia everagea 18 Ibs. 43 


ozs. per x 
Eleven heifers, two years old and yonnger, aver. 
d 10 = 3 C ays —_ Net r 
The entire mport etherland Famil 
of six cows Cowebeing bus 8 years old) averaged 8 
Ibs. 7 7-12 ounces 


r week. 
When writing always Mass. P. 


SMITHS & POWELL, 


Lakeside Steck Farm, Syracuse, N. ¥ 
j.l0-1f 
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ILLUSTRATED DESCRI 
Seeds and Ag 


SsSrinT 


OUR SEEDS ARE TESTED by 


NEW 


AND ALL OTH 


FOR 


ALL NEW! WAIT FOR IT! 


PTIVE CATALOGUE OF 


ricultural Tools, 


A. P. Wyman & Sons, Arlington. 


BUXTON’S YELLOW GLOBE DANVERS ONION SEED, 
DAKOTA RED POTATOES, 


42 1-2 Bushels Raised from Oac Pound of Seed. 


EARLY ARLINGTON 


35c. an Ounce; $4.00 per Pound. 


ECLIPSE BEET, 


CELERY, 


ER NOVELTIES 





PARKER 


No. 49 North Market 


& WOOD, 


AGRICULTURAL TOOLS, PLANTS, WOODENWARE, WOOD'S ICE TOOLS 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Spread: 
finest, including ashes. 


THE KEMP 
Manure Spreader 


8 any and all kinds of manure found on the farm, 








from the roughest and toughest dewn to the 


IT SPREADS A LOAD IN TWO MINUTES. 


Prices Reduced, Standard Maintained. 
‘ - these well known manures have been reduced from last year; especially the 
ressing, 
ased 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


ALL KINDS OF SEEDS, 
ALL KINDS OF FARMING TOOLS, 


“For three years,” said the clerk, ‘‘that wo- 
man bas had an advertisement in the paper 
every day anmouncing that she bas for sale at 
her residence a piane that will go ata bargain. 
The advertisement invariably states that the 
imstrument has only been in use a week and is 


@% By its fine pulverization and even spreading it insures one-third more crop, rapid growth and abso. 
P , 


CENTRIFUGAL -GOVERNOR 1 ustiors cops 
ALL PARTS OF THE FIELD. 


WINDMILL 


and a half gallons of sulphuric acid will dis- 
solve bones for fertilizing. 

—Grasshoppers are food for the Indians 
in the Territories. 


proceeds with a graphic picture of the quiet 
country environment, of the painstaking and 
(thorough qualities that characterized her father 
and the keen, swift energy of the mother. The 


and as this fertilizer has given very general satisfaction, its sale will Do 
The potato and corn manures will also have an increased sale, because of 
‘ y ps which these manures have always given, and particul rly the past two years 
[The Stock Manures are without doabt the richest fertilizers sold, and at the prices the cheapest in 
1ore nearly take tue place of stable manure than any other kinds and one bag goes as 


Send to us or our nearest agent for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE showing cut of im* 


far as ary fertihzer. Itwill pay you to read our new pamphiet, copies of which may be ob 
sl agente, or by sending directly to us. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY, BOSTON & NEW YORK. 


f 





.LAC TARTAR. 


Made from Lactic Acid, 
THE ACID OF SOUR MILK.) 


Pare and Healthful, the first and only 
preparation possessing the whole - 
some properties of sour milk 
fer baking purpeses. 


. #2 
7 
A ve = Lac Tartar biscuits, like those made with sour milk, are 
j : i4 hae} & not only sweetcr and more palatable, but more easily di 
\ :* _ == gested than any other kind, and equal to yeast bread in 
< keeping qualities. 


Z 


* \- 


Su 


ior to Cream Tartar or Baking Powder in 


Bread Making qualities. 
SOLD BY ALL: GHROcCERNS. 


Manufactured and put up expressly for family use by the 


AVERY LACTATE CO., BOSTON, MASS., U, S. A. 


“src RAWSON'S TESTED SEEDS. 


way SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Seeds by mail a specialty. “6a 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., 


34 SOUTH MARKET ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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W. W. RAWSON, Seed Grower and Market Gardener, 
Arlington, Mass. 


4 


$100 per ounce. 
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SEED Warranted to Crow. 


or order refilled gratis. 1 have sold vegetadie and fower 
seed to over a millon farmers and gardeners in the 
United States, perhaps some are your neighbors, if so ask 
them whether they are reliable. Mr. Thomas Henshall of 

Troy, Kansas, writes me: ‘For 26 years I havedeal: with 

I have lived in lowa, Missouri, Colorado, and Kan- 
s, and no matter what the soil or climate, the result 
always the same, to wit:—religiously hones’ 

* This Is the kind of seed I raise and sell. The 
i and Marblehead Squash, Marblehead 
© ob s, Ohio Potato, Eclipse 
original in 
ee to all 


JAMES J, H. GREGORY, (Seed Grower), Marblehead, Mase 


STROWBRIDGE SOWER 


BROAD \ (CAST 


2 
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which I was the 
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Sows all grains, grass seeda, plaster, salt, ashes, 
commercial fertilizers everything requiring 
roadcasting—any quantity per acre, better and 
faster than any other method. SAVES SEED 
by sowing perfectly even. Not affected by wind, as 
seed is not thrown upwards. Sews half or full 
*+.emet, on either or both sides of wagon. Readily 
sattached to any wagon or cart without injury, and 
“used wherever they can be driven. Lasts a life- 
time. Sows 8 acres wheat perday. Crop one- 
fourth larger than when drilled. Only perfect 
, a. Broadcaster made; most accurate agricultural 
ge *“mplement in the world, Endorsed and recom. 
+ : ARR ~".mended by Agrieultural colleges and best farmers 
in U.S. Fully warranted—perfectly simple. Do 
APEST. SIMPLEST. not be put off with any ee Send - 
ence for new free illustrated catalogue with 

c.W. DORR, Manage 


r full information and hundreds of testimonials 
RACINE SEEDER COMPANY, 186 FOURTH 8T., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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WASHER 


Wo will guarantee the “ LOVELL” WASHER toc better 
work and do it easter and in less time than any other machine 
s the world. Warranted five years, and if it don't wash the 
clothes clean. without » We will refund tho money. 


ACENTS WANTED W.cissnoy 


~/ WeCAN SHOW 
from 








DAIRYMEN and FARMERS 
Should use enly the “Arm and Hammer” brand 
Keeping Milk Pans Sweet and 
Clean. It is the Best for all 
Household Purposes. 


HOC DISEASES.—The “Arm and H 
brand Soda apd Saleratus is used 
success for the ion and cure 

CHOLERA and other diseases. | 
2 Mix with the animal's food. 


To insure obtaining only the “Arm & dammer” brand Soda 
- or Saleratus, buy it in “ pound or half pound” cartoons which ~ 
bear our name and trade-mark, as inferior goods are sometimes substituted for the “Arm & Ham- 


mer brand when bought in bulk. Ask forthe “Arm & Hammer” brand SALSODA (Washing Soda). 
dec, 27 5.710, 24 -F'1 1,28 >M14,28 
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,FRIR@HONEST: 


If you are sick or ailing no matter what your complaint, write 

to us and we will send you On Trialone of our large Electric 

Medicated Appliances to suit your case, provided you 

agree to pay for it, ifitcuresyou in one month. If it does not cure 
nothing to tryit. Different Appliances to cure Dys- 
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state of England in its political and social 
aspects at this time is outlined. There was 
nothing of the infant phenomenon about George 
Eliot. Hers was “‘a large, slow-growing nature. 
In her moral development she showed always 
the trait most marked in her life—the absolute 
need of some one person who shouid be all in all 
to her, and to whom she should be all in all. 
Very jealous in her affections, and easily moved 
to smiles or tears, she was of a nature capable 
of the keenest enjeyment and the keenest suf- 
fering, knowing all the wealth and all the woe 
of a pre-eminently exclusive dispositien. , She 
was affectionate, proud, and sensitive in the 
highest degree.” 

Ibe feelings with which George Eliot regarded 
her union to Lewes were thus expressed in a let- 
ter to Mrs. Bray, dated September, 1885: 

If there is any one action or relation of my 
life which is and always has been profoundly 
serious, it is my relation to Mr. Lewes 

Light and easily broken ties are what I neither 
desire theoretically, nor could live fer practi- 
cally. Women who are satistied with such ties 
do not act as Lhavedone. Thatany unworldly, 
apsuperstitious persen who is sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the realities of life can pro- 
pounce my relation to Mr. Lewes immoral, | 
can only understaad by remembering bow sub- 
tie and complex are the influences that mold 
opinion. But i do remember this, and | indulge 
1D DO arrogant and uncharitable thoughts about 
those who condema us, evew though we might 
bave expected a somewhat different verdict. 
From the majority of persons, of course, we 
never looked ior unything but condemnation. 
We are leading no life of self-indulgence, ex- 
cept, indeed, that, being happy im eacb other, 
we find everything easy. Weare working hard 
to provide for others better than we provide for 
ourselves and to fuifilevery responsibility that 
lies upon us. Levity and pride would not bea 
sufficient basis for thar. 

The degree to which Herbert Spencer infla- 
enced her life has perbaps never until now been 
adequately revealed. To a nature so susceptible 
and impress‘ble as that of George Eliot there 
must always be a series of personal influences 
that bear their indirect but potent messages. In 
1852 she thus writes of Spencer to Miss Sara 
Pennell: 

My brightest spei, next te the love of old 
friends, is the deliciously calm, new friendship 
that Herbert Spencer gives me. We see each 
ower every day, and have such a delightful 
camaraderie in everything. 

The catholicity ef her friendships is as marked 
as that of her intellectual range. “She had,” 
said Mr. Cross, “the distinetively feminine 
qualities which lend a rhythm to the movement 
of life. The quick sympathy that understands 
wichout words; the capacity of creating a com- 
plete atmosphere of loving interest; the detach- 
ment from outside imfluences; the delight in 
everything worthy—even the smallest thing— 
for its own sake; the readiness to give as well 
as receive impressions; the disciplined mental 
habit to bold in check and conquer the natural 
egoism of a massive powerful personality; the 
versatility of mind; the varied accomplishments, 
—these are qualities to be found more highly 
developed among gifted women than among 
gifted men.” 

The maay-sided sympathy with all forms of 
life, of its experiences as well as its impulses, 
and a keen insigut into the laws that regulate 
it pre-eminently characterized George Eliot. 


TALMAGE ON 84D COHILDREN. 


———— 
la a recent sermon Key. Dr. Talmage, after 
speaking of the journey of Jacob into Egypt, in 
his old age, said; 

Notice what kindly provisions were made for 
Jacob. Joseph did not say, “I cannot bave the 
old man around bere; he would be putting bis 
hands on some of these frescos;”’ “People will 
be wondering where this old greenhorn came 
from;” “‘Perhaps he will be sick on my hands ;”’ 
“What a nuisance it is w bave poor relations! 
Joseph did net say these then. No! He ran to 
meet his father with perfect ecstasy of affection, 
and brought him up to his palace. Would to 
God all children were as kind to their parents. 
If a father has large property and is wise enough 
to keep it in his own name, all is well; but how 
often do we find a son treat the father as he 
treated his? ‘The son usually gets provoked 
because the old man cannot hear, and bellows 
in his ear, “I bope you can hear that!” How 
long the old man bas to wear the old bat and 
coat! How chagrined his son’s family are at his 
independence of the English grammar! How 
long the old man bangs on—70 years apd 50 
years and 85 years, and not gone yet! Will be 
never go? They think it is no use to havea 
doctor in his !ast sickness, and they go toa 
drug-store and get a dose of something that 
makes him worse. They economize on the 
coffin; they beat the uudertaker down. I have 
officiated et obsequies and have felt iike taking 
my text from Proverbs: ‘‘The eye that mocketh 
at his father and refuses to obey his mother, the 
raven of the field shall dig it out and the young 
eagle shall eat it.” 


ARBITRATION IN COLLEGE. 
-— K 


Harvard University has a president who con- 
trives to keep that institution in the van, both as 
to curriculum and as to enterprise of admiuis- 
tration, and the latest novelty which challenges 
public attention for the university is the project 
to entrust its discipline to a board of arbitration, 
to be composed both of members of the faculty 
and of students. The Amberst College plan 
which has been so much discussed receatly 
entrusts much more power to the students 
but for Harvard, at least, the plan of ar 
bitration is likely to bs best. It is prob 
able that the love of alma mater wil 
make student members of the board invari 
ably give their vote in tbe interest of 
the university, and the roistering sollegian will 
quite another being when transferred from 
the mirthful employments of the campus to the 
grave duties of the chair of the arbitratcr whose 
voice is to decide for or against the weltare of 
bis university. In his perception of this fact 
President Eliot has evinced his possession of the 
sagacity which might have distinguished him in 
political affairs, aud the results of Harvard's 
experiment will be awaited with much interest 
As the principle of arbitration is hereafter to 
play an important part in the world’s govern- 
ment, its application to the government of our 
colleges may be especially sdvant in the 
education of young men.—|N. Y. Mail. 


A MINNEsOTa ROMANCE. 














Charles F. Nelsor suddenly disappeared from 
Winona, leaving bis wife and children. Do- 
mestic infelicity was the chief cause of leaving. 
He was connected with the stage business and 
afterward with the American Express Com- 
any. After leaving Winona he went to British 
onduras, where be become a wealthy 
sugar planter. He lately visited Washin 
connection with the Spanish treaty, and 
to revisit Winona once more. He had 


ided 


wife whom be had left had found 
band.—[St. Paul Pioneer-Press. 





One morning in the early part of the year 1869 


m in 


i @ most 
affectionate reunior with his children, but = 
us- 


— Kentucky has a great many Jersey cat- 
tle, which are great favorites with the stock 
raisers in that State. 

—Agricultural interests in France are 
very much depressed and much discontent 
exists. 

—Blood oranges are now made artificially 
by pricking the fruit and subjecting it to a 
bath of colored liquid. 

—A Christmas cheese was mide in New 
York weighing 2683 pounds. 


—There are thirty-eight grain elevators 
at Buffalo, N. Y. 

—The foot and mouth disease still exists 
in the vicinity of New York City, and will 
exist in the swill dairies there. 

—Milk is to be shipped to Londcn from 
Amsterdam. 

~The value of the agricultural products 
of the United States for 1884, is about 
$4,000,000,000. 

—Fruit raising in the Northwest will not 
and can not be a success for many yeare to 
come. 

—In some instances soiling cattle may be 
the better plan but under ordinary circum- 
stances where land is moderately chean it 
does not serve any advantage. 

—The advantage of corn stalks as fodder 
are often spoken of by agricultural writers ; 
their advantages are greatly exaggerated 
and the stalks should all be cut before feed- 
ing. 

—Basket making is becoming an import- 
ant industry in Germany. ‘The people of the 
village of Heinberg, who redeemed 300 acres 
of swamp land a few years since and devo- 
ted them to willow planting, this year real- 
ized about $1,750 from the sale of the 
withes to the Saxon and Wurtemberg manu- 
facturere. 


—Novelties in agriculture are very free 
quently announced. It is usually safe to 
say that ninety per cent of them are value 
less. While we helieve in active progress, 
we do not believe that change is always 
progress, nor that we have, on the average 
made the best of our present advantages 
and knowledg>. 


—It has been proved that one or more 
ordinary kerosene lamps placed ona cellar 
floor, serve to keep the temperature above 
freezing point. It is within our knowledge 
that one cellar in which the temperature had 
often fallen to 27 degrees, has been kep' 
from freezing by the use of one or some- 
times two lamps, for a few hours ata time 
on the coldest days, the temperature having 
been raised to 35 degrees ina short time, 
with little trouble or expence, 


—There are 20,000 producing oil wells in 
Pennsylvania. 
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Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


W. BAKER ‘& CO,, Dorchester, Mass 
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in every respect as good as new, but that sudden 
reverses in fortune and a decision to move out 
of town force the owner to sell at once. 
thought for the first five or six weeks that her 
ladyship was having a bard time to sell her 
piano. Then I began to smell a mouse. 

“One winter night she was obliged to wait 

here a long while fer a car,and a talk led 
her into the confession that she sold pianos 
in this way as a regular business. She has 
an arrangement with the manufacturer, by 
which he furnishes her a fresh piano as soon 
as the last one is sold, amd as they are all of 
cheap make, but rather showy, they man- 
age to go off very well. She is anxious to kee 
her business very quiet, but it has been ecleek 
abroad, until she has now several competitors. 
and the Sunday papers will invariably have the 
names of four widows who are obliged to sell 
their piasos at omce. Every one of them make 
a good living by it. 
“Piano-makers, it seems to me, have rather a 
tempestuous time, anyway. If my memory 
serves me, the live and death struggle which 
goes on among the makers of these instruments 
began at the centennial, when every one of them 
got the highest award—according to advertise- 
ments. Since then all sorts of devices have seen 
the light, but the employment of alleged indi- 
gent widows is probably tbe n.ost original.’’ 


ENGLISH SUPERSTITIONS. 


At Christmas parties in the country the yeung 
men have the privilege of kissing any of the op- 
posite sex they can get hold of. When Sir 
Roger De Coverley is danced tbe chief guests 
are expected to dance with the cook and butler. 
All peacock feathers must be thrown out before 
New Year’s day, or else you will! have ill luck. 
On New Year’s eve you must take pieces of 
money, breaa, wood and coal, and a little salt, 
tie them up in a bundle, and lay on the doorstep 
after 12. Some one will then come, and you 
mustask his name. If he says “John Smith” 
he must not be admitted, because the initial iet- 
ters cf his name are curved; but if be say ‘‘Ed- 
ward Thompson” admit him at once, as his ini- 
tial letters are made up of straight lines; but be 
must bring the bundle in with him that was laid 
on the step. He must then wish you a happy 
New Year, and, after receiving a gift, pass out 
by the back door. Then, behold, good luck is 
yours for another year. 

On both Christmas and New Year's Eves, 
when the clock begins to strike 12, the doors— 
especially tne front and back—are opened, that 
the bad spirits may pass out and the good ones 
pass in, and immediately the clock has struck 12 
the doors are shut, as it is said, “to keep the 
good spirits in.” The first pers m to enter the 
house on a New Year’s morning must be a man. 
Many Holderness folks tell some litue chap to 
be ready te vome in so soon as the old year is 
dead, and so secure good luck to the household. 
When the master enters his house for the first 
time in the new year he must take something in 
which be did not take out. A Hull friend told 
me he always emptied his peckets before he left 
home on New Year’s morning and pat in some 
money and bread, which be procured at his 
mother’s, and so reached his home armed with 
the necessaries of life. Some people place a six- 
pence on the doorstep on New Year’s eve, and 
so soon as the clock strikes it is brought in. 
N. B.—This, I need hardly say, is done in the 
country! You must vever goout on New Year’s 
day until seme one has come in, is the rule in 
some parts.—| Notes and Queries. 


BOW THE OCKOFTERS LIVE. 


I will describe a typical Idrigil house, which 
is occupled by the aged daughter and three 
grown-up grandchildren of a fisherman named 
John Maedonald, who has been dead for many 
years. The croft upon which it stands slopes 
southward toward the Bay of Uig, and is one of 
some 350 that belong to Major Frazer of Kilmuir. 
It is about 2% acres in extent, and pays a 
nominal rental of rather more than £5; a tem- 
porary reduction of 25 per cent off that sum 
having, however, been conceded during the last 
two er three years by the proprietor. 

Near the centre of the croft is a sea of rn | 
mud; and amid the slough are two very small 
stacks of corn, each about nime feet high by six 
in diameter, carefully thatched and covered 
with old nets to prevent their being scattered to 
the winds. Close athand is the house—a build- 
ing of rough, unmortared stone, measuring per- 
haps 10 feet by 20, and very thickly roofed ; first 
with “‘divits’’ of turf, then with a close thatch 
of beather, and finally with fragments of coarse 
netting, weighted with lumps of gray trap. The 
d or 1s broken, and will not shut properly; there 
is ne chimney; and the svle window, consisting 
of a single pane of glass, has an area of not 
more than three square fect, 

From the doorway and from asmall hole in the 
low roof, volumes of peat-smoke escape; and 
when I entered the hut I could not for several 
minutes distinguish anything within, owing to 
the dense fumes that rose from a scanty fire 
smouldering on the floor in the middle of the 
gloomy room. At last my eyes became ac- 
customed to the semi-darkness, and I was able 
to make out the torms of the inmates of the 
hovel. They sat buddled together on a low 
black settle warming themselves and greedily 
watching a battered that, suspeoded trom 
an improvised tripot above the fire, contained a 








and fish. shared the 

broth and eaten cake, while 

upward and hung beneath the roof im an im- 
peretrable cloud; the whele making, with the 
festooned fishing nets and the tattered oilskins 
en the wall, an interier which Teniers would 
have delighted to paint, if there had been any 
jeli.ty in the scene.—{St. James Gazette. 


HARD ON THE MINISTER. 


There is a good cold-weather story told on a 
prominent Presbyterian minister at Chicago. He 
is a generous giver to all works of benevolence, 
and, passing the ladies’ missionary meeting, 
where they were packing boxes fer the poor in 
the Northwest, he informed the ladies that if 
they would send to his bouse there was a large 
bundle of half-used clothing which had been 
prepared for them. They at once seut the jani- 
tor tothe house. The pastor aad his good wife 
were both out, but the servant girl, upon the in- 
guiry of the man for the bundle of clothes, 
j d to the lusion teat it was the laua- 
dryman, and gave him a buge bundle 

for that individual. E ing was peaceful 
until near the end of the week, when, upon in- 
vestigation, the actual state of facts was di- 
vulged. fhe clergyman made haste te the mis- 
sionary rooms, but too late; the family 

had days before pane steaming toward some dis- 
tant point in the Northwest.—([Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 











—The apartments of the German peas- 
antry are at one end of tne bary, and are 
separated from the store room for, hay and 
grain by a brick partition. The sleeping 
apartments are made in the walls of the 
room, those in the kitchen and dining-room 
being used by the family, while the one in 
the parlor is reserved for visitors, The 
walls selected for the beds are the outside 
ones as they are thick enough to make a 
bed of the average width. walls are 
plastered nicely and the beds are simply a 


Sold at the Lowest Pessible Prices’ 


Buy Early and Save Money. 


febl4-te 


WANTED AT ONCE, 


MIDDLE-AGED AMERICAN MAX AND 

IFE, toact as heusekeeper and farm hand 

in a widower's family. Best of referesces required. 
ress 2 
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WANTED, 


SITUATION by a New England mau, married, 

to take charge of and manage a Stock Farm, 
who uaderstands Farming and Steck Raising in all 
its branches. Best of references e Address 
for two weeks, J.J. DIMON, 
febi4-2% Waiker ville, Oat. 


GOSSAMER GARMENTS FREE! 


To introduce “ Happy Days,” our new 16 page LI. 
lustrated Magazine, we wil send free to any lady 
sending % cents in stamps for three months sob- 
scription, twe Lady's Fall Size Water- 
proof Gossamer Garmenis, with catalogue 
0: other ubber Goods, provided they will show 
them to their friends aed induce other sales. Address 
she ~ = DAYS, HARTFORD, CONN, 
ie t 


BAUGH's $25 PHOSPHATE 

TRADE MAN Sie Som Ser es 

ily Pore Raw 

ved Pure Antenel at a cm 

low prices. It would surprise 

farmers to know how very low 

they can procure these brands 

direct from us. Send your name 

¥ a rit Par. E ‘ocibe. 

JOH & SONS, 20 S. Del. Ave. Philada. Pa 

__ febl4-Steow 

and Embossed 
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and Perfumed 2c. Samples, 

. CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Conn. 
Bag Wehave seen cards from many 

but nene as pretty as those from Clinton & Co. 


febl4 13) 





* The pal 

known Iilastrated Liter 

lowing! Iberal Oor f2 

the longest verse in the Li 

Gold, Lady's Huntin 

If there be more than one correct answer, H 

elegant Btem-windl Gentleman’s W atehy the third, 

a key-winding Fnglish Wate pereon mast send 25 cts. 

with their answer, jor which they will receive three months’ su)- 

scription to the Home Guest, a 5° page I! lustrated New Venr 
k, a Case of 25 articles shat the ladies will appreciate, 


and paper containing names of winners. Stampstaken. A oo 
Pubs. of HOME GUEST, HARTFORD, CONN, 
febl4-1t ° 
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QFE! SKS ae 


y lady sending 12 Yc. stamps for three r 
scription to Happy Days, the popular Lit 
tine, we will t, free, | package beautiful assorted § : 
for patchwork, 1 package Embroidery Silk, assorted ¢ r 


Lovely Po: Silk Handkerchief, sire 20 x 
Address AMERICAN CO., CENTEEBR 


ACORN SHELLER FREE 


The New “ Hartford” Cora Sheller ia the least complicated and 
easiest working sheller manufactared, and theen!|y ene rating the 
cobs the corn that is mot forever eut ef erder. 


ry Maga 





eo! 
a and popu 
we will send One Sample Sheiler, \— and the Magazine three 
months free te any person whe will agree tosbow the sheiler to 
their bors and endeavor to induce other sales for us. Send 2bc. 
to = costef yr ant py that yeuare 
act good faith, eller if you at ence, 
BABCOCK & OU., CENT: 


5. A, OONN. 5 


febl4.1t 








New Style, Embomed Hidden Name and Chrome Visiting 
Cards no 2alike, name on, 10c., 13 packs $1. Warranted best 
sold, Sample Book, 4e, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 
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FREE! FREE! S:i“si! 
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and lots of them can be 
BIG BERN ES resco 
varieties. Bo, , Sonn, 


jsvt-cow 


THE LINE SELECTED BY THE VU. 8. GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


Wing ron 
Route. 


jana bteow 








GOING WEST. 


ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 


Through the Heart of the Continent by way 
of Pacific Junction or Omaha to 


ae 
orvia K ct A soa te ver, con- 
K , . 
Omabs nd Teaver With through nals tor 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
and all points In the Far West. Shortest <ineto 
CITY, 

And all points iz the South-West. 
TOURISTS ANS HEALTH SEEKERS 
Shoul forget that Round Trip tickets at 
——— het can be panes this Great 
Zhroush Line, toall tne th and Pleasure 

of the West and 1 es) including 
Sty a COLORADO, the Valley of the 

CITY OF MEXICO, 
Republic. 


This is the best work. 
ing, and the most power- 
fal Wind-Engine in the 
world, vecause of—Arst, 
the superior excellence 
of its self-regula 
me . second, 
the better form and i 
| of its sails. The | 


Edi 
: —1884, for which ap- 
ply to 


THE DANA WINDMILL CO., 


jiy3l-l8teow §=6$FFairhaven, Mass., 0.6. a. 


MILK BUSINESS 


AyD 


Farm in Boston 


For sale. Route one ofthe bestin the city. Will 
sell business—inc! uding 50 bead stock --8 horses, &c. 
&c., either with or without real estate, the lajter 
being desirable investment. Address . 
{7-3t + PLOUGHMAN OFFIVE, 


ST ARR RS MOE 
Ww 
Sg ertaaneay 0 
the 
the ‘Best, 


Color the Buttermilk or Turn Rancid. 
twit contains no Acid or Alkali..44 








omy druggists, grocers and merchants, 
sizes, 150. 250. 500. $1.00, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


feb7-13¢ 





LATEST IMPROVED 


HORSE-POWER 


MACHINES { 


Threshing and Cleaning Grain 
and Sawing Wood. 


Adnowtetont by all competent judges to be the 
most thoroughly reliable machines in the market, 
romanne easy draft, quantity and quality of work, 
and ability. Send for 48- © Pamphiet 
civing full description and terms, FREER. 

ress 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
MRDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 


a@-On Exhibition and fer sale by C.H. 
Thompson & Co , 71 Clinton St., Boston. 


FORBES 


LITHOGRAPH 


MANUFACTURING CO, 


{81 Devonshire Street, 





Boston. 


Lithographers, 
Block and Type Printers 
Alberty pe & Phote-Lithographers 


Metal & Glass Show Cards, 
INSURANCE AGENCY SiGNS ETO. 


EDMUND H. BENNETT, 
Office No. 10 Tremont Street, 


(Near the Museum.) 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 


LAND AND FARMING QUESTIONS. 


_ Take the Elevator. octls tf 


THE LATEST THINC OUT! 
THE 


EXCELSIOR 


, PORTABLE & 


Outfit, 


rapaating, Out, 
a 


afford to be 
address 











rfumed and Hidden eee CARDS 
Book . Emb. 


im the draft uf the Spreader. 
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WHEELER’S 
ECLIPSE 


WIND ENGINES 


'U Received the Highest 

| Award at the Five 
Worlds Fairs; received 
over 150 Medals and 
Diplomas; reccived a 
special Silver Medal 
at Manchester, N. H., N. 
E. Fair, 1883. 

This reliable, self-regu- 
lating, storm-proof and 
noiseless Windmili, after 

‘ a test of 16 years, has be- 
— come a favorite wherever 
Known. Over 18,000 are now in use. Hundreds o! 
the prominent citizens of New England are among 
the Eclipse patrons, and will testify to its merits 
We would offer to the public no fulsome words o! 
praise, but simply point to what has been done and 
toa plain statement of facts from our patrons. 

Aciogaee testimonials shown to any who wil! 

call. All water supply matenals 








Tanks a speciality. Full satisfaction giaranteed 
all purchasers. 
Catalogues and price lists upon application to 


L. H. WHEELER, 
dec8-1f 68 Pearl &.. Boston. 


romptly furhished, 
Pumps, Water Pipe, small and Railroad frost proo! 


rovements in manner of attaching forward wheels, (new in season of 1884,) saving seventy-five per cent 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING €0., 


A. 





i FLORALGUIDE 


A beautiful work of 150 pages, Colored Plate, and 1000 i!- 
lustrations, with descriptions of the best Flowers and 
Vegetables, prices of Seeds and Plants, and how to grow 
them. Printed in English and German Price only 10 
cents, which may be deducted from first order 

It tells what you want for the Garden, and how to get 
it, instead of running to the grocery at the last moment to 
buy whatever seeds happen to be left over, meeting with 
ppointment after weeks of waiting. BUY ONLY 
K'S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
decl7—F 14.28 —-M14 


Gold, Silver and Nickel Plating. 


A USEFUL TRADE, EASILY LEARNED, 


disa 
vic 


























YORKSHIRE PIGS 


All Ages For Sale, 


Address 


W. B. WHITTIER, 


Lauadhbolm Farm, 


j31 at NEWTON, "ASS. 


For Sale or Exchange, 


WO FULL-BLOODED BERK- 
SHIRE BOARS, ace cigkteen and nine 
months. E. MEXON 

j31.38t 6023 Main &t., Cambridge 


Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland China P&GS, 
Fine Setter DOGS. 
Scotch Collies, Fox 
Mounds and Beagles, 
Sheep & Poultry, bred 
and for sale by W. Ginsoxs & Co., West Chester, 
Chester Co., Pa. Sends tamp for Circular and Price 
List. au30-.y 


’ 
pert. 


O. H. PERRY & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
PECIALTIES-Batter, Eggs. Beans, 
Poultry, Dried and vaporated 
Apples, Hay. Grain aud Lumber. 

fond for Circulars. LOWELL, MASS. 
ae eres ah cel 
THE SUGAR MAKER’S CHOICE. 
Twenty See per cent more every 





kaSap 

rem any others, is the 

verdiet ef over 20,000 No. 2, $3.80 per hundred 

Maple Sugar Makers that use them. &#” Their per- 

Only a trial is needed 
y over all 

every Sager Maker not having tested them 
will tap half his sugar bush with the Eurekas the com- 
ing season, a full mah eee following season will be the 


it. if you 1 
Fa or dgent, 1 will deliver at 
No. 1, $4.00 per Railroad 
hundred. 


to convince one of their ow 


of t M i. 
sippi River not 
leas an 100 


I will send 











Our New 
90 DAYS 


fair 
sor 





ceoipt of these 
you samples of my No.l and No. 2 Spouts, 
stamps. scriptive circulars sent free. 
Men this Paper and address 
at once to €. C. POST, Burlington, V 
Eurehas 
jan3i; 4¢ 
Wea fy 
essaiaas PRE 
ordering it It contains i{lustrations pri 
orde contains 
¢ secriptio, prices, 
etc. 
& COREE 
jan8-13t 
Seeds Civen Away! 
A PACKAGE Mixed Flower Seeds ( kinds) 
all your friends. G. W. Park, Fannettsburg, Pa. 
feb7-4t 
ADVA! of E . 
. rc § 
Seed iET Plants, in great va- 
iety. prices, 1886 catalogue free. 
NK FORD 
RAFTS, STOCKS, TREES -Every- 
thieg for Nurserymen, Fruit Growers and 
Amateurs. STARK NURSERIES, Louisi- 


post-paid, on receipt of five U. 8, 2-cent 
only, and avoid becoming infringers. 
Will be mailed 
ns tions for planting all 
Vegetable and Flower du 
D.M.FERRY 
with Pank’s Foran Gurpg, all for2 stamps. Tell 
a! 
+» Sunnyside, Ravenna, @ 
jan24 :4& 
Miisseuri. Sist year. 3.0 acres. 





It is a sumptuously fl) 
beok of over 70 9 
It tells how to gro 
ira Wottay sMACL 
FRUITS ot others, Ans 
senting the in 
It contains full instructions for 
ing Frutt Freee and 


the United States. 


tn trait 





5 with ma 
4d. T. LOVETT. Little Silver. N. J. 
J1T-FTa\s 
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In order to meet a long ‘felt 

‘ _—* sortable J > 

APPARATUS, With which any onc 

can do the finest quality of Gold, Silver and Nickea 

Plating on Watches, ¢ ‘ orks 
and Speons, I have -p 
consisting of Tan 4-Proof 


weights of me'al aday, Hanging Bara, Wire, Go 
Solution, ons quart of silver Solution and 
allon of Nickel. Als. a Be ] 

at will give the meta! the brig 

arance of finishea work. 

solutions are not exhausted, 
number of articles if the eum 
tions is followed. Any one 
Wor’, FOR FIFTY CENTS 


+ Chas 
tut will PLATE aa 


> e than the whole outfit costs, 

k, “GOLD AND SILVER FOR THE PEOPLY,* 

which offers wagts aled inducements to all, sent Free, 

not successful can be ad and exch 

for MORE THAN ITA V, . MEMEMB EAC 

this is a practical outfit and | wil! warrant it, or iteaa 

be returned at my expense. Will be sent ©, O, it 

desired, upon receipt of @1.50, balance to be collected 

when delivered, Next size outfit, wit Tank 12x10xé, 

only BS.OO. TRY IT. Profits, over 800 per 
cent. BOOK SENT FREE,  Adidress, 


FREDERICK LOWEY, 96 & 98 Fulton St, New ‘ork. 
AMERICAN 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, Ox. 


A complete model Incandescent 
Electric Lamp, with Battery, 
Stand, Globe, Platina Bur 
ner, Wire, &c.,with Instructions 
for putting in perfect operation, will 
be sent, post-paid, for 60 cents, 


FREDERICK LOWEY, 
96 Fulton St., New York, 
_senan 


BOSTON ALMANAC 


For i885. 
FIFTIETHM WEAR. 
Contains The Standard Time, 
usiness Directory, 
Street Directery, 
Events of Past Rear, 
Members of Congress, 
Post Office Regulations, 
“Mass. State Government, 
Judictary, 
City Officers, 
Express Liat, 
Churches, Societies, ete. 
WITM A FINE MAP OF BOSTON. 


FORMING A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


636 F ages. Price $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


S\MPSON, DAVENPORT, & CO., 
455 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Mailed promptly on Receipt of Price. 
Also for sale by Booksellers generally. 
dec27-104 


ANTED—-Lapies or GenTiewen to take 
j nice, light, pleasant work at their own homes 
wr: no objection) Work sent by mail. $2 to 
S a day canbe quietly made. No canvassing, 

Please address at once; Globe M'f'g Co., Bos 
dec-18 


Mass , box 5344, 
‘TRIAL. , .@ cortarn, 
aN aes 


janl0-y 








THI 


GREATAMERICAN 


GOOD NEWS to 


ADIES! 


Greatest inducement ever of- 
fered. Now's your time  * up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees and secure a bean- 
tifa: Gold Band or Moss Rose 

Set, or Handsome Decorated Gold Band 
Moss Rose Dinner Set, or God Band Moss Deco- 
rated Toilet Set. For full par:iculars address Tas @ 
RREAT AMERICAN TEA O©OO.,P. 0 
Box 280, 31 & 33 Vesey &t., New Nork. 

gnovielhk 
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FARMS & MILLS 

For Sale & Exchange. 

B. CH. IN oo a 
decid 18 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cash Fund, January 1,1882, $440,183,00, Sur 
jus over re-insurance $253,500.94. Gaintn 
Yash Fund the past year, $25,135.79. Gain in 
Cash Surplus the ah $15,096.26. Amoun 
at risk, $25. 944. Total Liabilities, $186,- 
673.26, All losses paid infull. Dividends paid 
on every expiring policy; 60 per cent. on 5 —_ 
80 per cent. on 8 years,and 20 per cent. on all others 
‘one but the safer classes of aod written. 
ISRAEL W. MONROE, Pres and Treas. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
NO. 27 STATE STREET. 


Germ Areactes tu every tows 


dec?T-y¥ 
Raxeny Dare A victim of youthisy image . 
'-cure, 


























¥ 
Stanhood, he. havin tried in vain every known 
remedy,h asimpler se 
which he will send FREB to his fellow-sufferers. 
Address, J.H.REEVES, 43 Chatham St.,New York, 
septs-y 











MICHIGAN right at their doors. Blizzards and 
300.000 


tornadoes do not devastate their crops 
. ‘ homes. | 
sepl3-lateow 


— The necessary repairs in Westminster Hall 
will be a formidable task, owing to the height of 
the roof. The structural damage to both the 
House of Commons and Westminster Hall is on- 
ly slight. 





niche large enough for a bed, the wall pre- 
senting an unbroken surface, save the open- 
ing where you get into bed. These openings 
are sometimes of an ordinary height, whi 

others require a step ladder to reach them, 
to the complete discomfiture of the festive 
bed- bug. The beds are made first of a lot 


Acres :: Sale. Basy Pyne long 


ate STONINGTON LINE, 


INSIDE ROUTE. 
—Fror— 
SOUTH 
AND 


NEW YOK Soe 


BR 
Station daily (Sunda: cepted) at 6:30 P, M. 
‘ dept, Office 
. State, 


m4 W = cor. and at Boston & 
wee A 
a Supt. 


TO WEAK ME Ni 2ysaits: 
ete. I will yous care, free of 


charge. Address Prot ¥- io 




















A TERRIBLE FIRE F 
ases the apprehensions of a whole city. An 
yet the wild cecee of disease startles no one. Sad 
io relate, women suffer from yearto year with 
chronic diseases and weaknesses peculiar to their 
sex, knowing that they are growing worse with 
every day, and still take no measures for their 
own relief. Dr. Pierce’s ‘Favorite Prescription 
is the result of life-long and learned study of 
female complaints. It is guaranteed to cure. 


1259 1 60 
-bbl cog 76 
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bb] 5(0g 600 
bi | 100081500 
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scarier ih Jyh eS 
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W. ATLEE BURPEE 








cure. Book free 
160 Fulton t., ¥, ¥ 
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By one who does care for earth's lonely and deso- 
late ones everywhere. 


I've tolled with my hands till the long day is 
done, 

But there's nobody glad for the bread 1 have 
won; 

Nobody smiles when I reach my lone room, 

Nobody whispers, “ 1'm glad you have come;” 

Nobody lingers with tenderest care 

To brash back the locks of my damp, clustering 
hair; 

No one, with accents so loving, will sar, 

** Darling, you're weary enough for to-day ;” 

Though my shoulder is bowed by the burden it 
bears, . 

And Lam so weary —there’s “* nobody cares.” 


Father and mother are cold in the tomb, 

With brother or sister for me there’s no room; 

Chill death seems my only attendant to be, 

For “ lover and friend bath he put far from me;" 

The broad streets are full of the young and the» 
may, 

Who notice me not as 1 pass oa my way; 

1 see their bright smiles and their kind, loving 
eyes, 

I hear their 
byes; 

But nobody asks how the poor toiler fares; 

nobody cares.’ 


fond welcome, their tender good. 


0, lam so lonely but—“ 


Thus lonely and sorrowing, day after day, 

I must walk as I can on my desolate way; 

I must seek evermore for my pittance of bread} 

To nurtare the life where all pleasure lies dead; 

No bright hope is budding in beauty for me, 

No light on the shores of the future I see; 

But soon I shall rest, fer my work will be done: 

A coffin and shroud be the meed I have won, 

And they'll say when death's pallor my sanken 
cheek wears, 

“ Poor thing! she is dead!” bat there’s “nobody 
cares.” 


O, ye who are happy in love's lighted homes, 

Where the demon of want or temptation ne’er 
comes ; 

O, ye who have wealth, who have hope, can you 
know 

The long days of anguish, the dark nights of 
woe, 

Which cling to the lot of the friendless and poor, 

Who sicken and droop even at your next door? 

Can ye tell how they tee] who must toil lest they 
die, 

While the bloom from the cheek and the hght 
from the eye 

Fade out, and they stumble, or are caught in the 
snares 

Which are waiting for those tor whom “nobody 


cares.” 


e the pinched features you see, 
those sad eyes might 


©, not 

Remember how cheerfui 
be, 

If only the cost of the lace at your throat, 

Or the ribbons and plumes which so charmingly 
float 

O’er your thoughtless young brow was batlov 
ingly sent 

To brighten the homes where the sad hours are 
spent; 

And the few kindly words which you daily 
might speak 

Would bring back the roses to many a check, 

For oh, you know not how that being despairs 

Who must sorrow alone—for whom “ nobody 


ares.” 


Ob, turn from the diamonds you're coveting 


And treasure more fair for your 
nat is laid in the dust, 


the which aflliction bath 


Go raise upt 
Go bind up 
crushed ; 
For th 
night 
Than the j 
For her wi 


ers the toiler to 


stars sha ot giisten more lovely by 


which sparkle eterually bright 
lespising the whispers of pride, 
lonely and tried, 

| Coristelike, the burden which 


wels 


Remem 


one for whom “ nobody 


11cers ¢ 





Aadies Department. 


[Mary C. Freston in Philadelphia Call.] 


‘So this is your sole business with me to- 
day, young sir?” 

It was surely not a very promising man- 
ner in which the words were said; but then 
what could one expect? Surely the young 
barrister had wildly presumptuous 
when he, with his moderate income, his 
trifling practice, had come to ask the wealthy 
banker for the hand of his only daughter. 
The young man’s face flushed hotly, but he 
kept his self command, replying with ad- 
mirabie cooiness. 

‘This is my sole business with you today, 
Mr. Forrester. 1 have come to you, hoping 
for the consi ion which man should show 
to man, independent of position, social dif- 
ference, t ‘s opinion or anything out 
s one bare fact. I, with all the force 


been 


lera 


e word 
side ut 
of my manhoo 
ask your permission to go to herself and tell 
her of it. You have not answered me yet 
sir.’ 

Oh, it won't take long for me to do that,’ 
the banker’s tone was rather ironical. ‘1 
have but one daughter, and—I have very 
aifferent plans for her future. You under- 
stand me? 

‘Ll cannot fail todo so.’ The young man’s 
face was white now and had a little stern- 
ness in it. ‘May I ask you whether you 
speak in this manner solely because you 
know I am not wealthy? Would you speak 
differently were l—well, not a struggling 
barrister ?” 

‘Oh, | have no personal objection to you,’ 
Mr. Forrester said, carelessly, playing with 
a paper knife on the table beside him, a 
costly toy, all ivory and gold, one of the 
curiosities brought by him from Egypt some 
years before, when he had taken his now de- 
ceased wife for a trip on the Mediterranean. 

‘You do me no injustice, | am confident,’ 
Dick Alvon pursued, a sort of dignity on his 
fine, blonde face. ‘You understand fully 
that Miss Forrester position, your own re- 
puted wealth, have had nothing to do with 
this interview. I have hesitated to speak 
because of them; but I fancied that even I, 
poor and obscure as I am, had the right to 
make a trial for the happiness I craved. I 
have come to you solely as a man, Mr. For- 
rester, hoping to find in you tue sympathy 
of mon for man, casting aside for the mo- 
ment all other considerations.’ 

‘That is quite sufficient, sir.’ The banker 
spoke indifferently, stil! playing with the 
pretty toy. ‘It is of no consequence what 

you fancied. You will understand that Miss 
re is henceforth a stranger to you.’ 

‘If it is her desire, sir.’ 

‘She will have nothing to do with it; she 
will not even know of your—your presump- 

I am fully capable ot judging for my 

" He was not quite so indifferent 

now, and the young lawyer arose from his 
seat. 

‘And I for myself, Mr. Forrester, having 
reached the oge of discernment. 1 will have 
one interview with Miss Forrester, with 
your permission, should you kindly give it.’ 

‘And should 1 withhold my permission ?’ 
The banker was becoming angry, and his 

eyes were very cold as he surveyed his 
visitor. The young man bowed, 

*You will not do so, lest I find myself con- 
strained to find a means of having one with- 
out,’ he said, quietly. ‘lam stiil under the 
impression that a man should allow no other 
to speak for the woman he loves; that he 
should try to win, let what may stand in the 
way, and | take my final dismissal from her 
alone.’ 

The banker pitched aside the toy, and 
rising, motioned the young man back to his 
seat while he rang the bell, 

‘This is quite refreshing,’ he said, ironical. 
ly, ‘being entirely unlooked for and unusual 
but you shall be gratified.” A servant an- 
swered the summons, ‘Tell Miss Forrester 
I wish to see her at once if she is disengeged.’ 

The servant vanished, and the two men 
stood facing each other in perfect silence. 

Five minutes, ten, fifteen went by; then 
there was « rustle of silken draperies in the 
hall, the door opened, and a beautiful girl 
entered the room. Beautiful? Well, not 
perhaps with the simple beauty of chiselled 
features; ot with the beauty at sight of 
which a soulptor’s pulse might quicken ; but 
a girl, beautiful with the beauty of a true 
womanhood; with dark, unshadowed eyes, 

red, flexible lips, a smooth, white, girlish 

forehead, and rich wealth of dusky hair 

coiled low on the graceful head i 

- § } & girl with 
ready smile, yet with enough of her father’s 
iron will showing in chin and eyes and in 
the curves of her pretty lipsto make one 
understand that she would bold her own in 

a see. . 

oe hed known the young lawyer i 
months ; had met him hon ond alae Bn 
was reevived in the best society; she had 

danced with him and found him a 

dancer ; she bad talked with him and 

him perhaps a trifle more than 


er said, through his shut teeth. 
my money to some charity; L'il found an 
asylum; I'll sink it in the Hudson river. 
You'll never touch a dollar of it!’ 


not everything, especially 
Leola said, pleasantly. 


that! 


F004 | brougty 


agreeable, 








; being, unlike most of the men whe conversed 


with her, earnest and frank, rather than 
inane and complimentary, It had dawned 
on her thac of late he had sought her before 
others, had seemed to care for her society, 
and with the dawning of the knowledge had 
come & new pleasure to her. Unlike moat 
young ladies of the present day, Leola For- 
rester did not value a man either by his 
ancestry or his bank account. 

‘You wished to see me, papa,’ she said in 
& pleasant, clear voice, through the music of 
which one caught a ring of self-confidence ; 
then she saw Dick, and, smiling, held out 
cer hand to him. 

‘Mr. Alvon,”’ she said, pleasently, ‘I am 
pleased to see you.’ Her father frowned 
haughtily as he stepped forward in time to 
prevent the young man’s touching the offered 
hand. 

‘Leola,’ he said, half sternly, ‘I sent for 
you that you might assist me to convince 
this—this gentleman that you still obey me.’ 
She looked from one to the other with 
open, wondering eyes; the young man was 
deadly pale and his lips were firmly set ; in- 
deed he looked very unlike a lover, but very 
handsome for all that. 

*You will kindly cling to facts, Mr. For- 
rester, he said, quietly, and the banker 
flushed angrily. 

‘What do you intend to imply? Have you 
more insolence to offer ?’ he asked. 

‘l offer no insolence,’ Dick answered, now 
recovering himself sufficiently to draw for- 
ward a chair for Leola, for which she thanked 
him. I simply asked your—— 

‘My permission to make my daughter an 
offer of your hand—and fortune, was it not ?’ 
the oid man broxe in witheringly, ‘and I de- 
clined the honor in ber name. Doubtless 
you would like very well to woo and win an 
heiress, Mr. Alvon, but, as I told you, | have 
other views for my daughter.” 
‘Papa’—Lecla had not taken the chair 
Dick offered her, but stood near it, one 
hand resting on the back—‘for shame, papa,’ 
she cried ; ‘is it necessary to insult a gentie- 
man who pays your daughter so great a 
compliment, who is so deserving at least of 
your courtesy? Since you have spoken so 
rudely co Mr. Alvon, perhaps it would be as 
well for him to speak to me on this subject ; 
I will answer him asa woman can answer 
such things, papa; 1——’ 

*You will tell him then that his presump- 
tion is insufferable,” her father said, still 
angrily. ‘You will tell him that you and I 
can manage to exist without counting a beg- 
garly lawyer among our acquaintances.’ 

‘I do not think 1 will quite say that, papa,’ 
the girl said, her cheeks flushed, her eyes 
glowing, ‘i will say solely what my heart 
prompts. I am listening, Mr. Alvon,’ turn- 
ing to him, a slight tremor in her voice. — 

Dick had been very patient, considering 
that he was not usually slow to anger. He 
was rather pale still as he lifted his head 
and addressed Leola. 

‘Lam what I have just been called, Miss 
Forrester—a beggarly lawyer,’ he said, calm 
ly; but L ama man, for all that. It may 
seem as strange to you as it does to your 
ather that one in my circumstances should 
think of love or a chance of happiness, being 
unable to purchase it ; and yet, 1 wrong you! 
You will listen patiently, believing, while I 
tell you that I have grown to love you with 
a man’s best love; that 1 would fain tell you 
of it, and ask if there may not be a chance 
of my winning you. Not now, not while | 
can ofr you but my empty hand and my 
honest love; but some time, when I have 
won a way and drawn success to me by the 
efforts I can make and will make with such 
a hope before me. It there is a voice in 
your heart that would speak for me do not 
silence it. 1am saying this to Leola Fore 
rester, the woman | love—not to Miss For- 
rester, the belle and heiress, Will you 
answer me now, here, in your father’s 
presence? I would take no answer from 
him ; I would take an answer only from your 
own lips. What will it be ?” 

His words, which bad made the veins on 
the banker's forehead swell with indignation, 
moved Leola strangely; she flushed and 
paled and the hand on the chair back began 
to tremble. 

*And I have told you she wants none of 
your love,” Mr. Forrester broke out impa- 
iently ; but his daughter turned to him with 
a sudden gesture, which silenced him. 
‘How much you were mistaken, papa,’ 
she said, clearly, ‘ for 1 do want it—all of it. 
1 quite understand you,’ turning to Dick, 
‘and I honor the frankness of your man- 
hood. I take your love, oh, so willingly— 
so gladly! 1 have long respected you be- 
yond all others; I love you now. I will go 
with you; I will help you in your every 
struggle; [ will not watch you from afar ; I 
will—’ 

* You are mad!’ her father cried. But she 
had held out her hands to Dick, and he was 
covering them with kisses and whispering 
loving, disconnected words of gratitude and 
affecuion. 

‘Leola, do you know what you are doing ?’ 
ner father cried again, ready to tear her hair 
with vexation. But she smiled in her lover's 
face and answered very pleasantly : 

‘I know perfectly, papa. I am promising 


to be Dick's wife, and telling myseif how 
happy | will be.’ 


* You will be a beggar, then,’ Mr. Forrest- 
‘Til give 


‘ Papa, dear, money is very nice, but it is 
to a woman,’ 
‘1 don't think I'll 
mind very much, papa.’ 

‘I'll close my doors against you! 


Vil 


never look on your face again,’ fumed the 
ij, love your danghter, and - 7 y —- 


stern parent.’ She paled then. 

‘ Pa.a,’ she said softly, ‘ you'll not do 
You loved my mamma. Why should 
I not love somebody, too? You may do 
what you will with your money, but love me 
still, papa. I couid not live without it, 
Here Dick came to the front again, smil- 
ing, rather heartlessly, I confess, at the scene 
which he had caused, 

*I think this can be arranged a little dif- 
ferently, after all,’ he said, cheerfully. ‘ 1 am 
not the presumptuous beggar you think me, 
Mr, Forrester ; | am the fortunate inheritor 
of a very snug fortune left me lately by an 
aunt. It consists of a fine old place on the 
Hudson, a cottage at Newport, a farm in the 
northern part of the State, and a few hun- 
dred thousand in the bank, I have fancied 
myself not utterly indifferent to Leola, and 
wanted to assure myself that she loved me— 
was willing to give her troth to a poor man, 
simply because she loved him—belore | made 
this disclosure, I am perfectly willing to 
forget all you said, sir, and wi'l promise to 
do my best to make you a model son-in-law. 
Will you give me your daughter now, Mr. 
Forrester ?’ 

‘It's about the only thing I can do now, 
seeing that she was willing to give herself to 
you, anyway,” the banker said, grasping the 
hand Dick offered him. And so, when the 
heiress became a bride, late in the autumn, 
there was another love marriage to be re- 
corded, and a bride’s bonnet to be criticized 
by a fashionable gathering of the city creme. 


RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE. 


(Carp in Cleveland Leader.) 


~— 


The last days of John Randolph of Roan- 
oke are full of pathos, He thought he was 
dying for years before he did so, and when 
he was asked how he was he would reply, 
‘Dying ! dying’! dying!’ At one time, wh-n 
he was here at Washington, he was very 
low, and his friends in Congress thought he 
could live but a few hours. -At one time 
they left him for a time when he seemed a 
little better than usual, and went to the 
Capitol. They had been there but a short 
time when Randolph burst into the Senate 
and made a fiery speech which he supposed 
would be hislast. At another time he came 
out of his sick chamber into the Senate to 
hear Clay speak, and shook hands with him 
at the close testifying Sis friendship for him 
notwithstanding the due, which they had 
formerly fought. Randolph was insane dure 
ing a part of his life and an cpium eater 
during his last days. He was tyrannical and 
dictatorial until the last, and he fought with 
his doctor on his deathbed over the pronun- 
ciation of certain words. His death occurred 
in a Philadelphia hotel. A few minutes be- 
fore he died the doctor wanted to leave him, 
but Randolph objected, and his slave took 
the key, locked the door, and put the key in 
his pocket. With his last words Randolph 
deciaved that he wanted his slaves freed, 
and he kept the doctor there as a witness of 
his dying declaration, A sceptic through 
life, he appreciated his condition when on 
his deathved, and among his last words were 
‘remorse.’ He was lying perfectly quiet, 
with his eyes elosed, when he suddenly 
roused up and screamed out, ‘Let me see the 
word! Get adictionary! Let me see the 
word!’ 

There was no dictionary at hand and he 
was told so, He cusbiened ‘Write it, then ; 
let me see the word.’ The doctor picked up 
one of his cards labelled: ‘Randolph of Ro- 
anoke.’ ‘Shall I write it on this?’ ‘Yes 
nothing more proper,’ was Randolph's re. 
ply. The word ‘remorse’ was writter on it 
in pencil and handed to him. He looked at 
it a moment with great intensity. ‘Write it 
on the back,’ he exclaimed. [It was done 
and handed him again. He looked at it 
with his blezing eyes. ‘Remorse,’ he saia, 
‘you - have no idea of it whatever; it has 

me to my present situation, bu 
have looked to Jesus Ubrist and I hope cs 
obtain pardon.’ He then asked the doctor 





to draw a line under the word end told him 
to keep the card. A short time after this 
his keen eye began to dull,hie powerful 
mind gave way, and within two hours 
died. His body was taken to Virginia and 
buried on his estate at Roanoke. 


THE WOOING. 


(Cassell’s Family Magazine.) 
I saw ber coming through the wood, 
My pretty one, my dear; 
I said, ‘An’ you will marry me, 
I'll wait for you a year. 
An’ I'll give you a silken gown, 
An’ I'll give you a ring, 
An’ you will only marry me 
I’ th? coming of the spring.’ 


My love she tossed her pretty head 
As she went on her way, 
And said, “I'm in a burry, sir, 
For it’s a market day.’ 
She bad a basket on her arm, 
And she began to sing, 
And she went on into the town 
To do her marketing. 


She staved to rest as she came back, 
Upon a fallen tree; 

She'd bought a ribbon for her hair, 
And put it on for me; 

And then we sat and wondered what 
The coming year weuld bring; 

And, ob! I think she'll marry me 
I’ th’ coming of the spring. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDER- 
SEN. 


Life Sketch of the Great 
Fairy Tales. 


Writer of 


(Margaret E. Sangster in Harper’s Young People.) 


It was on April 2,1805, that Andersen 
was born at Odense, in Denmark. His par- 
ents were very poor, bat very good ; and a 
baby might have found a far worse home 
than the tiny room which was to Hans a 
dear, warmly lined nest. It was crowded 
enough with the great bedstead, the table, 
the dresser filled with shining pots and pans 
and the bench by which Hans’ father made 
or mended shoes all day, while his mother 
did the housework, But there was plenty 
of room in it for a great deal of fun and en- 
joyment. 

The mother had pasted pictures over the 
walls, until wherever the baby looked he 
saw astory. The father had a shelf full of 
books and songs; for, though untaught, he 
had a poet’s heart. There was another 
pleasure ; and that was a gardea on the roof, 
to which Hans climbed by a ladder when his 
limbs grew strong, and there for hours he 
would play among the budding plants. 

Always in May, when the woods were 
lovely, the parents would go together to 
bring home green branches, with which they 
decked their home. And, on Sunday after- 
noons, little Hans and his father used often 
to spend hours in the forest, strolling about 
or listening to the birds. 

A very bright, cheery life the littie boy 
lived in his earliest years. Everybody pet- 
ted him. His mother sent him to school to 
learn his A, B,C, but made the teacher 
promise never to punish him. He was very 
gentle and fond of dreaming in the sunny 
yard under a tent made by placing his moth- 
er’s apron over two currant bushes. Some- 
times he played for hours with dolls, which 
he loved to dress, 

Gentle as he was, he was fearless, too. 
During the harvest, his mother sometimes 
went to the fields to glean after the reapers. 
One cay, she and her friends were gleaning 
in the field of a very cross man. A cry was 
raised that this wretch was coming. ‘Sure 
enough, on he strode, flourishing « great 
whip and calling the poor people names. 
They all ran away; and little Hans, not so 
strong as the rest, presently lust his wooden 
shoes, and found that the fierce bailiff was 
almost upon him. 

He turned round, looked with his blue ba- 
by eyes right into the angry face, and ex- 
claimed,‘How dare you strike me, when 
God can see it!’ 

Ine harsh man stopped at once, lowered 
his whip, and, patting the rosy cheeks, gave 
the brave child some coins from his pocket. 
It was an unheard of thing; ard Han’s 
mother excleimed : ‘Truly, a strange boy is 
my Hans ; nobody can resist him.’ 

By and by, the merry, easy going years 
eame to anend. The father died, the moth- 
er married again, and there was talk of ap- 
prenticing the lad to a tailor. 

This did not delight Hans. His ambition 
was to be an actor or a great singer, and no 
wonder ; for he had a clear, high soprano 
voice of such sweetness that a throng gath- 
ered to bear him whenever he sang. and he 
had a talent for mimicry, and could invent 
plays of his own, in which he made his dolls 
ard toys take the part of the several charac. 
ters. 

Andersen was only 14 years old, when, 
imploring his mother’s consent to let him 
go to try his fortunesin the great world, he 
set off for Copenhagen. He had only a very 
little money, and his clothing was tied up in 
a small bundle. The neighbors told his 
mother that she would never see him again, 
and that it was dreadful to let a boy so 
young and so tull of silly fancies go so far 
by himeelf. 

One wise old woman, however, said : ‘Let 
him go. He will become a great man, and 
in his honor Odense will one day be iilu- 
minated.’ 

At the city gates, his mother and his 
grandmother kissed him and bade him good- 
by ; and he was presently well on his way. 
By one rude conveyance or another, he 
reached Copenhagen. 

The first thing he did, when fairly away 
from home, was to kneel on the ground be- 
hind a shed and ask God’s blessing. 

Arrived at the capital, he soon found 
friends who were interested in him on ac- 
count of his voice. A celebrated composer 
took him into his house, and gave him les— 
sons. After a while, alas! the yoice broke 
and lost its sweetness; and it seemed a 
great calamity. But what looked like mis- 
fortune was in reality an advantage ; for it 
resulted in Andersen’s being sent, for the 
first time in his life, to a good school. 

Here, though often pained by boys who 
did not understand him and by the curtness 
of the masters, Hans distinguished himself 
by diligence and by progress. A lad of near- 
ly 17, thin and awkward, he was obliged at 
first to enter classes with little fellows ; but 
he did not mind thie, for he wanted to learn 
and to please his kind patron, Councilor Col- 
lin of Copenhagen. He had to work hard ; 
for, although Le had written verses, he knew 
nothing of grammar, geography, or spelling, 
let alone Latin, which was one of his new 
tasks. 

When a very little fellow, an old washer- 
woman had told Hans that the empire of 
China was directly under his feet. Some 
times he would go and sing as loud as he 
could, hoping that a prince of China, hearing 
him would dig himseif up and bring him a 
fortune. Years after when deciaiming or 
reading his beautiful stories to delighted 
audiences, he said that he would find him 
self watching for the prince to pop up 
through the floor. 

Weil, the boy became a poet, and wrote 
novels, and finally began to write stories for 
children. His works are published in ten 
volumes ; and many of them are filled with 
the daintiest, sweetest, and purest stories in 
the cat&logue of children’s literature. ‘The 
Snow Queen,’ ‘Ihe Ugly Duckling,’ ‘ The 
‘Tin Soldier, ‘The Fir Free,’ ‘The Darning 
Needle,’ and ‘The Little Girl with Matches,’ 
are among the favorites. 

When his first works appeared, they met 

with some sharp criticism, In company, one 
day a learned divine was calling attention to 
words which were repeated in one of his 
stories, when a child of six, pointing with 
her dimpled finger said, ‘Sir, there is still « 
little word about which you have not scold: 
ed ;’ and the little word was ‘and.’ It is to 
be hoped that the good man was ashamed 
of himeelf, 
The children adored Andersen, not in 
Denmark only, but as his stories were trans: 
lated, all oyer Europe. Little royal child- 
ren made him welcome to their nurseries, 
and peasant children trooped after him on 
the roads. There was not a house in Den- 
mark, from the palace to that of the poorest 
artisan, where a plate was not ready for 
Hansat any moment. 

You may imagine that he was a charming 
guest. He was always ready to tell one of his 
beautiful stories. He would ask for a scis- 
sors and a piece of paper and cut out the 
most marvellous things—fairy trees, houses, 
and castles. Nobody could arrange flowers 
as he could. He belonged to everybody, 
aud - every house there was a corner which 
was his, 


On his 70th}bi y the nation paid him 


;| @ tribute of honor. The little town of Odense 


was crowded with visitors, A copy of hi 

works in 32 languages was poseentes to bim. 
Money was contributed to erect his statue 
and to found a home for poor children in 
his name. It was a happy day for the silver 
haired old man, ia whom the child heart 
still beat. 





he | the coffin had been 


ing. One of the most touching incidents 
was that told by a er, who saw & 
poor woman lingering in the church after 
carried out. 
‘I must find a leaf,’ she said, ‘to take to 
my little crippled boy at home,’ 
Then she told how kind the bad 
been to her son, sitting by his ide and 
ane oe eee he went home com 


while children live to keep his memory 
green. 


VIRTUES AND VICES OF 
THE CAT. 


| London Standard] 


Here, then, is a brate which has been 80 
long domesticated that its origin is as ob- 
scure as that of the horse, which is probably 
from Persia, but is as familiar in Northern 
Greenland asin Central Africa, which has 
been painted and petted, and is the theme 
of more poetry than even the dog. Yet, 
except for a brief reaction against it in the 
Middle Ages, it is questionable if its popu 
larity was ever seriously in danger, ‘rhe 
sportsman hates it, not without reason, and 
at aperiod when humanity was more dor- 
mant than at any period in the history of Eu- 
rope, it was considered an encouragement 
of good behavior to throw a few cats into 
the fire at the feast of St. John. Its large 
green eyes, like those of the owl, had some- 
thing to do, with this evil reputation, for it 
was regarded as the familiar of witches and 
the materialized form of the demon by 
whose powers they were supposed to work 
th-ir deeds without aname. Still, this un- 
popularity was never general, nor did it last 
very long; otherwise, despite the caterwaul- 
ings which now and then got them into 
troubie, and even into the Courts of law, 
there would not at this moment be 350,000 
in England alone, as a recent calculation, 
which is doubtless within the mark, esti- 
mates our feline population to be, What, 
then, is the secret of the cat’s popularity? 
The brute is not grateful, nor is it, like the 
dog, seif-sacrificing. No cat would wet its 
feet or save its master, were this possible, 
or its master’s child, which has played with 
it, a service which is oftener within its power. 
A dog wiil risk blows and its life to defend 
those whom it loves, No cat on record ever 
turned its tail to protect any one from ill- 
usage, or, unlike the dog, which has been 
known to die of hunger rather than leave 
its master’s grave, displays anything akin to 
sorrow for those who ted it and cared for it 
while they were alive. Ali of our domestic 
animals, as M. Flourens long ago pointed 
out, are sociable. The ox, the pig, the dog 
and the rabbit exist naturally in association 
and in numbers. But the cat is solitary. It 
lives with us, but it does not associate with 
us. It receives our bounty, but it does not 
give in exchenge submission, docility and 
the services of those species wh-ch are truly 
domestic. In brief, the cat proves — we 
speak of the rule, not of the exceptions— 
that unless an animal is primarily sociable, 
time, care and custom will avail nothing. 
Ite very tamest of cats has never yet been 
reduced to subjection. Some show a certain 
amatory attechment; but, if interfered with, 
the uger, to which they are so closely akin, 
instantly appears. ‘The cat may caress, but 
it must be in the humor and in the best of 
circumstances; the love of the most attached 
of the species is hard to win and easy to 
forfeit, in this respect it and the dog differ 
widely. Acat, it was the opinion of the 
Abbe Galliani, has no curiosity, ‘ Curiosity 
alone pertains to man. Thus, dogs wiil not 
go to see dogs hanged in the Place de Gen- 
eve.’ This is doubtless true in the majority 
of instances, but cats, it is affirmed, have a 
sort of curiosity, and it is unquestionable 
that they are not without sagacity and the 
cunning which is common to ail their tribe. 
Indeed, their treachery is only an evil out- 
come of this faculty. The cat, moreover, is 
an egotist. It rubs itself up against its 
mistress, but in reality, so the psychologist 
who has studied its mental organization de- 
clares, it is pot caressing her, but itself; 
and when it purrs in seeming satisfaction 
with the world, itis simply expressing its 
own self-sufficiency. The cat has, neverthe 
less, its friends, who will hear no wrong 0! 
it It is ‘natural,’ M. Champfleury tells us, 
and therefore it is caluminated, Playing its 
little part in the world unaffected.y, when it 
is hungry it says so. If it wants to sleep it 
lies down and stretches itself. When it 
wants to go out itasks to be let out. It may 
be, as Buffon described it, an ‘ unfaithful 
servant,’ but it is on that very account,» 
type of the higher race to whom it attaches 
itself, The cat, the moralist cries, is the 
personification of selfishness. Why should 
it be otherwise? Man has desired the society 
of the cat. The cat has nct sought the so 
ciety of man. If left to itself in the coun- 
try it can find its own food and shelter, and 
in a week will have resumed the natural in- 
dependence which is the characteristic that 
has procured it so many invidious critics. 
All this, and a great deal more, M. Champ- 
fleury has to say in favor of the brute which 
he has undertaken to rehabilitate in the es- 
teem of a world rather inclined of late to 
speak disparingly of it. Dupont de Ne 
mours endeavored to reduce feline language 
to writing, but he succeeded no better than 
Marco Bettini, who two centuries and a half 
ago tried to make French outof the nightin- 
gale's song. ‘The kitten is playful; but the 
cat even the eloquence of M. Cnampfleury 
has not yet demonstrated to be the amiable 
quadruped which the deg usually is. ‘tis 
a tiger on a small scale, and long as it has 
associated with man it seems to have imbibed 
few ‘moral qualities,’ and still less has it 
been able to transmit them to its posterity, 
The truth is that men—and women still 
more so— must have some pet. The dog 
has been chosen, and has proved one of the 
best and most useful. But the cat is more 
manageable on account of its smaller size, 
and its mousing propensities have led to its 
other vices being forgotten. To lavish affec- 
tion on something is one of the inherent and 
one ol the best features of the race. A boy will 
keep a frog, snd a recent traveller desczibes 
some Florida children petting a three-feet- 
long alligator. Hence the esteem in which 
the cat is held by the spinster and the love 
which a childless bachelor will lavish on a 
dog. 





OLD TIME MINISTERS’ SALARIES 


(Rey. Robert Il. Williams in New York Observer.) 


In early times the minister received his 
salary in tobacco, grain and flour. In Mary- 
land a box of 40 pounds of tobacco was le- 
vied upon every taxable inhabitant for this 
purpose. This tax was collected by the 
sheriff, and 4 per cent was paid to him for 
his services. ‘Lhis amount was still further 
reduced by the payment to the parish clerk 
of 1000 pounds of tobacco per annum. By 
the laws of Virginia, every clergyman re- 
ceived annually 1500 pounds of tobacco and 
16 barrels of flour. 

‘Lhe justice of the peace in Vermont or- 
dered the collector of taxes totake wheat at 
five shillings, rye at four shillings and In- 
dian corn at three shillings per bushel, and 
to pay into the treasury for Rev. W. Brain- 
erd’s salary, and if any refuse to pay, their 
goods were to be taken, and the person was 
to be imprisoned until the debt and the col- 
lector’s fees were paid. 

When Rev. James Martin went to Piney 
Creek church, Pa., the support promised was 
400 bushels of wheat per year, or the cur. 
rent price thereof in money, and as much 
more as the circumstances of the congrega- 
tion would admit. 

When the will of William Marshall was 
opened, it was found that he had left three 
neifers to the parish, ‘that the milk and their 
increase should be for the maintenance of 
the minister.’ 

At one time the teacher and the ruling el- 
der divided the income of the congregation 
with the minister. The minutes of a con- 
gregation of the olden time read as follows : 

“And of the contributions, Mr. Mayo 
(pastor), 20 shillings weekly, Mr. Mather, 
(teacher), 10 shillings, and Mr. Powell (el- 
der) 15 shillings ; provided the contributions 
hold out, and if they abate, each one accord- 
ing to proportion ; and if the contributions 
superabound, the overplusto be kept till oc: 
casion call for it, and then to be disposed of 
by the church’s order.’ 

The size of the minister's family was re- 
garded in other days, for we find that ‘Rev. 
Mr. Higginson was to have 10 pounds more 





ferry boats; 1814, builds first steam war 
vessel. 

Jethro Wood, inventor of the modern 
cast-iron plough ; born at White Creek, New 
York, 1774; died in 1834; patented the 
plough in 1814, Previously the plough was 
a stick of wood plated with iron. Lawsuits 
against infringers consumed his means. 
Secretary Seward said, ‘No man hes bene- 
fitted the co » pecuniarily, more than 
Jethro Wood, no man has been as in- 
adequately rewarded.’ 

Thomas Blanchard, born in 1788, at ut- 
ton, Massachusetts; died in 1864; invented 
a tack machine in 1806 ; builds a successful 
steam carriage in 1825; builds the stern- 
wheel boat for shallow waters, now in com- 
on oe on western rivers; in 1843 patents 
the lathe for turning irregular forms, now in 
coneien use all over the world for eaten 
asts, es, axe-handies, 8, 
biocka, tackis-blocks, etc. pee 

Ross Winans, of Baltimore, born in 1798, 
in New Jersey; author of many inventions 
relating to ra‘lways; first patented in 1825; 
he designed and patented the pivoted, double 
truck long passenger cars now in common 
use. His genius also assisted the develop- 
nent of railways in Russia. 

Cyrus H. McCormick, inventor of harvest- 
ing machine; born at Walnut Grove, Vir- 
ginia, in 1809; in 1854 he exhibited his in- 
vention at the World’s Fair, London, with 
practical success. The mowing of one acre 
was one man’s day’s work; a boy, with a 
mowing machine, now cuts ten acres a day. 
Mr. McCormick’s patents made him a mil- 
lionaire. 

Charles Goodyear, inventor and patentee 
of the simple mixture of rubber and sulphur, 
the basis of the present great rubber indus. 
tries throughout the world; born in New 
Haven, Connecticut, in 1800; in 1839, by 
the accidentai mixture of a bit of rubber and 
sulphur on a red-hot stove, he discovered 
the process of vulcanization. The Goodyear 
patents proved immensely profitable. 

Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor and patentee 
of electric telegraph, born at Charlestown, 
Massachusetts ; artist painter ; exhibited his 
first drawings of telegraph in 1832; half- 
mile wire in operation in 1835; caveat in 
1837 ; Congress appropriated $30,000, and 
in 1844 the first telegraph line from Baiti- 
more to Washington was opened ; after iong 
contests the courts sustained his patents, 
and he realized from them a large fortune. 

Elias Howe, inventor of the modern sew- 
ing-machine; born at Spencer, Mass., in 
1815; died in 1867; wachinist; sewing- 
machine patented in 1846. From that time 
to 1854 his priority was contested, and he 
suffered from poverty, when a decision of 
the courts in his favor brought him large 
royalties, and he realized several millions 
from his patent. 

James B. Eads; born in 1820; author and 
constructor of the great steel bridge ove’ 
the Mississippi at St. Louis in 1867, and the 
jetties below New Orleans in 1876. His re- 
markable energy was shown in 1861, when 
ae built and deiivered complete to the gov- 
ernment, all within sixty five days, seven 
iron-plated steamers of six hundred tons 
each; subsequently other steamers. Some 
of the most brilliant successes of the Union 
arms were due to his extraordinary rapidity 
in constructing these vessels. 

James Lyall; New York city; born in 
1836 ; invented a simple mixture, 1863, for 
enameling cloth for kuapsacks, etc., from 
which he realised a fortune ; in 1868 patented 
the positive motion loom, which patent was 
exceedingly profitable; is the founder ana 
manager of several great establishments ; at 
one of these, Twenty-third street, New 
York, four thousand hands are employed. 
This loom increases the production and 
lessens the cost of woven fabrics. A single 
loom, tended by one girl, turns out three 
hundred and twenty square yards in ten 
hours, the fabric being eight yards wide.— 
[Scientific American Handbook. 


THE DEATHLESS. 


(Written by Helen Rich for the Sunday Republican.| 

Some never die. Notall are dead who seek 

Serene repose after the life-long toil,— 

They sleep so sweetly "mid the grassy knolls, 

The solemn elms ard early violets, who set 

Their houses all in order and arranged 

Their tired limbs for slumber calm and deep. 

It cannot be that they, the good, the great, 

The useful, faithful servanis of the Lord, 

Are dead,—gone hence from this the earth they 
blessed ? 

They live in all their thoughts, their words and 
works, 

They live in countless lives, in history’s jewels 
snatched 

From cold oblivion’s relentless grasp. 

Yes, there as shining as the stars of heaven, 

And there (as here) they thrill the grateful souls. 

They cheer and bless unnumbered weary hearts 

That faint upon this thorny road of life, 

D-eming the journey endless. They in song 

Do live; in lays of passion, beauty, power,— 

Song with its thousand tongues of lofty praise, 

Its dreams of bliss, its brilliant flowers of fancy, 

Its tender sadness, dearer far than joy. 

They live in homes their gracious deeds have 
reared, 

In lofty aspirations they have lit. 

They live forever in a nation’s strength 

In God’s eternal covenant with Freedom. 

Oh say not all must die! It is not death 

When labor pauses in her sacred service. 

When love exchanges worlds, renews itself. 

When knowledge roams to brighter shores to 
wring 

The hoarded secrets of the universe, 

And reads the mystic language of the stars. 

So dies the giant oak when one by one he flings 

His garments on the chilly breast of earth 

And bares his noble trunk for winter's shroud; 

So dies the cause of freedom when the gold 

And arms of tyrants drive it to the hearts, 

The burning, glowing hearts, of men who clasp 

It close, shield it, and nourish it with holy care, 

For that day’s labor which it shall achieve. 

The great, the good! Ob many such have been 

And are, who never can know death,—they live 

Eternal as the hills and voiceless stars! 

And being parts of all things beautiful, 

Having blest life in all things good and trae, 

Like Truth herself, are deathless. 


RELIC OF THE REVOLUTION. 
DepuaM’s Parriors IN THE GREAT 
STRUGGLE AND THE Town's Bounty. 


Erastus E, Gay of Dedham, has in his 
possession a document which contains the 
the names of those who served in the Rev- 
olutionary War from the western portion of 
the above named town, and the sums paid 
for their services by the town. The manu- 
script is well preserved. The following is a 
copy: 

DepuaM, Nov. 5, 1777. 


We, the subscribers, being chose a co 
mittee to estimate the services done in this 


precinct since April, 1775, Respecting the 





than the other ministers because he had 
eight children.’ 
he salary of Cary was 16 pounds. Even 
after he resorted to shoe making and teach- 
ing to supplement it, his family were in 
great want. The people had also a high re* 
gard for the promises they made to their 
minister. Here is what was said ty a con’ 
tion in reference to their pastor 
‘Although he may fail, and in a few years be 
unfit to undergo all the fatigues of his min- 
isterial labors, yet, notwithstanding, we are 
willing still to adhere to and abide by him 
as our pastor, without diminishing aught of 
his ordinary provision, judging it right to 
participate and bear with age and infirmities 
seeing we have erjoyed his youth and vigor.’ 
bie meSne minister had to 
serve a it was found by the 
records that they had not paid him in full 





when he retired from his work. Although 


P t war, have attended said servis & re- 

port as follows, viz., That the men that 

served at or near Boston in 1775, eight 

months, Receive the sum of £2:8s each man 

24 names — Andrew Lewis, 

Lewis Colburn, Peletiah 
Joneph Baber 
’ 


& Joseph Dean, Jr. 
the 


N athan Colburn, 





’ , 
Nathan Ellis, £5. Henry Glover, £5. Eben- 
exer Gay, £8. Nathaniel Whiting, £1. 
Total, £256:10s8. Capt. David Fairbanks, 
deoe’d, £2, Eliphalet Baker, Jr., £5. Timo- 
thy Smith, £4:10s. Ebenezer Smith, £8, 
Timothy Baker, Jr., £5. Nathaniel Whiting, 

- Total, £30:10s. To hire men to go to 
£157:108. To hire mento go 
to Tiverton, £57:12s. Sum total, £598-2s. 
Ichabod Gay hy order, £4:8s. Total, £606:- 
18s, November, 5, 1777. It was put to 
see if it bethe mind of the precinct to ac- 
cept the foregoing report; past in the affirma- 
tive. Attest: 
Icnasop Gay, Precinct Clerk. 





HELP THOU MY UNBELIEF. 
Because I seek Theé not, O seek Thou me— 
Because my lips are dumb, O hear the cry 
I do not utter as thou passest by, 

And from my life long bondage set me free, 
Because content I perish, far from Thee. 

O sieze me, snatch me from my tate, and try 
My soul in Thy consuming fire; draw nigh 
Aad let me, blinded, Thy salvation see. 


If I were pouring at Thy feet my tears— 

If I were clamoring to see Thy face, 

I should not need Thee, Lord, as now I need, 

Whose dumb, dead soul knows neither hopes 

nor fears, 

Nor dreads the outer darkness of this place— 

Because I seek not, pray not, give Thou heed! 

—T[Louise Chandler Moulton, in Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


SPECULATING IN MARRIAGES. 


CN. Y¥. Herald.) 

‘Larry is speculating in marriages now, I 
believe, said one of a party of gentlenen 
who were séated in the reading-room of the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel last night. 

‘Speculating in marriages!’ repeated 
another of the party. ‘For goodnes: sake 
what kind of a business is that?’ 

‘Why, he lends money to young fellows 
who have yee of marrying rich wives,’ 
ssid the first speaker. ‘Not long ago a 
good-looking young fellow with charming 
manners, but poor, came here from Phila- 
delphia. He was admitted into good soci- 
ety and the pretty daughter of a rich mer- 
chant fell in love with him. The young 
Philadeiphian was about to drop the court- 
ship because he did not have the necessary 
money to keep it up. He knew Larry, and 
when he met him one day he told him of his 
love affair.’ 

‘If you are sure you can win the girl,’ said 
Larry, ‘1 will furnish the money and you can 
pay me back when you get your rich wife,’ 
With money he got from Larry he was able 
to dress better and to go outa great deal 
more. The young lady's parenfs thought 
the young man had money and they readily 
consented to his union with their daughter. 
They were finally married and the young 
man wasstar.ed in business by his father- 
in-law. He has been able to pay back the 
principal to Larry with heavy interest. 
Larry was so encouraged that now he has 
another young man in training. The young 
feilow is very popular with the ladies, and 
he has a fair chance of securing a rich wife 
before the winter is over. Larry is alse ar- 
ranging to carrying on this line of specula 
tion with strangers. He made his money in 
Colorado by ‘staking’ miners, and as he puts 
it himself, he is now going to ‘stake’ men 
who are trying to striae gold in matrimonial 
ventures. Whenever a man can convin 
him by the production of love letters and 
other reliable evidence that he is reasonably 
sure of marrying a rich wife, Larry will lend 
aim money to goon. He runs a great risk 
of losing, but he charges a hundred per cent 
interest and keeps the love ietters for secu- 
rity, besides taking a note which states for 
what purpose the borrower expects to use 
the money: If he comes out ali right in his 
calculations, he is sure to pay, as he is in 
Larry’s power, and even if he 1s unsuccess- 
ful he will be very apt to try and relieve 
himself of the obligation, as an exposure 
would be, to say the least, unpleasant. 

*L once knew a gambler who backed up a 
young man,’ said a third member of the 
party, ‘about the same way. he person had 
once been quite well off aud belonged to an 
excellent family. But he got down in the 
world and was in a bad way, as be was in- 
capable of making a living in any business, 

**Why don’t you marry a lady with plenty 
of money and be independent?’ asked his 
gambling friend one day. ‘Can't do it, bee 
cause 1 have not the money to appear in 
society, and besides people are beginning to 
find out that I have lost my fortune,’ replied 
the young fellow. The gambler agreed to 
furnish the money with which to make the 
trial. That season the fellow virited all the 
leading watering places, dressed in the 
height of fashion, and appeared to have no 
end of money which he spent in the most 
princely manner. He met a beautiful girl, 
with a very rich father, and married her the 
following winter. On the wedding day her 
father gave her $50,000 as a starter. When 
the bridegroom came to settle up with his 
friend, che gambler, he was indebted to him 
$5,000. ‘Three months afterwards he gave 
the gambler $15,000, The couple are living 
happily to-day on Fifth avenue. 

n Chicago a number of pawnbrokers will 
advance money for this purpose. 


a 


A STUDENT'S TOWN. 


{Luke Sharp in Detroit Free Press.] 


I always make it a point once a year or so 
to take a university course. Sometimes | 
graduate atone college, sometimes at an- 
other. One day last week [ went through 
the State University at Ann Arbor. A train 
leaves Detroit at 6.30 in the morning, and a 
@ person can come back at 5 P. M. and have 
the diplomas sent on the freight train that 
follows some time after. 

The town itself is a summer town, with 
fine lawns and grounds. You meet students 
everywhere, ‘Ihe Ann Arbor student is very 
different from the Harvard variety that | 
had the pleasure of meeting a few weeks 
ago. The Ann Arbor man evidently means 
business. He is earnest, energetic and push- 
ing. He pushed me off the sidewalk several 
times during my sort stayin the town. 
He is evidently not on the average too well 
off in the werld’s goods, but he doesn’t care 
a rap who knows it. He is going to make a 
name for himself; he is going to shove him- 
self into a position in this world, and if you 
don’t like that kind of a fellow — well — he 
thinks you can go to H—arvard or some 
other place that will suit you better. The 
Harvard man is a cultured, not-in-a-hurry 
sort of individual, and he wili let you have 
half the sidewalk. 

I noticed a curious Ann Arbor custom in 
my morning walk to the college. Spikes 
are driven into the trees, and on each spike 
hung a bright tin pail. Some trees were 
surrounded with pails. It was an odd deco- 
rative feature I had never noticed before. I 
took one of the pails down. It was empty. 
While I examined it a man came out of the 


* Oh, it’s you, is it P ’ he said. 

* Yes,’ said 1. ‘How de do? Can't say I 
recognize you.’ 

* You'll recognize me all right when I get 
you expelled trom the university. That’s 
three pails you've collared this week. Now 
I’ve collared you.’ 

* Metaphorically.’ 

‘Yes, every day. ‘The professor said that 
if 1 caught a pail thief just to follow him, 
find out his name and he'd be bounced.’ 

* The professor ?’ 

* Noy you.’ 

* Well, you'll have a lively time if you fol- 
low me round all day.’ 

We walked in silence together. I asked 
him questions about the town but he gave 
me no information. Then I came back to 
the pails. 

* What do you hang those pails out for, 
how? 

* Not for you to steal ’em.’ 

‘Oh, Expect contributions in them ? 

No answer. 


‘Now if you hang. the weenshes 
* Now if youhang them on the 
it would be bates nese of a Christmas 
Co 
e tohang you ona stout 
branch. That's you'll come to yet.’ 
‘ Not in Michigan, you know,’ 
looking 


A severe- man came upa side 


‘I've got him, professor,” said friend. 
‘Watched all ‘morning for him. Caught 
‘Do you ape ue a a sir?’ 
it 
said the > 


‘Well, I graduated here one day « dozen 
then I’ve 





we hy Te nas been to 


Gay, 
university grounds. 


‘I hope you don’t think they are orna-| cars? 
mental e 7 


tlemen,’ I cried, ‘ before we part, tell 
ils are for?’ 
politeness to answer, but 


A man drove up in a wagon filled with 
pails, He took one off the tree and hung 
a full one on. Then, in tones that rang 


on in the morning air, he shouted, ‘Me— 





THEY HAD BETTER STAY AWAY. 
LFrom the Detroit Free Press.] 

‘I like toknow about some office under 
Gleveland ?” be said as he beckoned a lawyer 
across the street from the door of his saloon. 

* Weil, what is it ?” 

‘I like to know if I vhas to haf some of 
fice. My place vhas head quarters last fall 
for some Gleveland glubs, und all der boys 
tell me I vhas sure of something fat.’ 

‘Then you are looking for something ?’ 

* Vhell, I dunno, Vhen Gleveland vhas 
elected der poys began to drop in here. One 
of ‘em he says: ‘ Vhat a bostmaster you vill 
make for Detroit? By George! 1 vish I 
vhas 7 ! Vhell, dot tickles me, you know, 
ee" treat - crowd to peer. Pooty soon 
anoder crowd comes in, und one of der 
calls oudt :— ‘ dren 

‘Let dis convention come to some order. 
We vhas now in der presence of der next 
boss of der gustom house. I calls for three 
cheers for Carl Dunder !’ 

$ Vhen, he says dot I feels good all oafer, 
und it seems right to set oop der peer.’ 

* I see,’ 

‘Vell, almost eafery night a gang comes 
aroundt to my place to shake me py der 
hand, und somebody says :— 

‘Hip! hip! hurrah! Carl Dunder vhas 
solid mis der comming administration! He 
picks oudt der fattest office for himself, 
und he remempers his friends mit der lean 
ones !’ 

‘Vhen somepody talks like dot I feels 
shmiley und soft, und I tap anew keg of 
lager. Now I like to ask you if I vhas right. 
My poy Shake says I dean’ get so much asa 
shmell of office, und my oldt woman says 
der poys make a fool of me,’ P 

‘I guess they are right.’ 

‘Don't you pelief I vhas der gustom 
house ?” 

* No, sir,’ 

* Nor der bost office ?’ 

* No, sir.’ 

* Don’t I haf some place at $2000 a year ?’ 

* I doubt it.’ 

‘ Wasn't I even inviteddown to Washing- 
ton to see Gileveland go mit der White 
House ?’ 

‘ Not unless you invite yourself.’ 

‘Vheli! vhell! So Shake und der old 
womans vhas right, und der poys vhas put- 
Ung some soft soap on me! 

* Yes!’ 

‘Dot vhasall right, but I like to say some- 
thing, und doan’ you forget him! To-night 
dot same growd comes uroundt here, und 
somepody vhil begin to hurrah for der next 
bostmaster. You ought to ve here! Der 
dog vhil be loose, and I shall haf two glubs 
handy, and you will see fifteen men in sooch 
ahurry to get oudt doors dot you pelief 
some earthquakes vhas shaking oop Detroit! 
Shust come aroundt und see how a disap- 
pointed office seeker will handle two giubs 
und a pulldog !’ 


AN AWFUL EXPERIENCE. 


[Chicago Herald.] 


‘Talkin’ about awful exper’ences,’ remark- 
ed the tramp, ‘bet you never heerd tell on a 
worser time than me an’ Bent-Nosed Jack 
had last Winter. “Iwas the talk of the road 
all Summer boss, an’ me an’ Jack was noted 
characturs, we was.’ 

‘What was this experience?’ 

‘Well, yer see,me an’ Jack was pikin’ 
around de railroad yards in Chicago one day 
last Winter, lookin’ fer busted cracker boxes 
or any other lay-out. when we got locked in 
acar. There was no gettin’ out, an’ so we 
made the best of it. The werther was aw- 
ful cold an’ we was in that car when it 
got to San Francisco. Three whole weeks 
on de road.’ 

‘Incredible, You would have starved or 
frozen to death. If you're telling the truth 
you must have been mere skeletons when 
you were liberated.’ 

‘Starve! Freeze! Skeletons! Say, boss, 
you hain’t very flip, is yer? You don’t 
ketch on. In that car was a hull lot o’ Ar 
mour’s packed meats, a ton or two o’ crack. 
ers an’ cakes in boxes, a shipment of cigars, 
a dozen cases o’ champagny, nice lot o’ Mc- 
Briar whiskey, candy boxes, nuts, raisins, 
some Milwaukee bottled, a hull lot o’ over- 
coats, and merchandize generally. But the 
boss thing was some o” these yer oil-heatin’ 
stoves. We hadn’t any oil, but there was a 
barrel o’ alcohol there, and that did all the 
same. We had a eucher deck, too, and 
played seven up for champagny by de bottle, 
an’ cigars by de box. Skeleton, boss! The 
only skeleton we had on that trip was de 
stuff in de car when we got to Frisco. We 
was a week lookin’ out for that car, an’ you 
can bet it took fine work to git hid in it 
widout bein’ seen. But it was de greatest 
lay ever known in de perfesh, an’ me an 
— Jack made our reps. on it, we 

id.’ 





oe 


WOMEN AS OFFICERS OF TRUST. 


One remedy for defalcations among bank 
officers hke that recently revealed at Nor- 
wich, is to place all high trusts of that char- 
acter in the hands of women. ‘The embez- 
zler or defaulter who is a woman is yet to be 
discovered. Mrs. Howe of Boston proves 
nothing, for her antecedents were such as 
would make it improbable that she would 
ever be placed in a position of trust by those 
who knew her. She wasa Ferdinand Ward 
of the other sex, without his respectability. 
Women are not always honest, however, and 
they sometimes do not know what honesty 
is ; they lack training in the nice sense of 
commercial honesty which is supposed to be 
cultivated as a special accomplishment 
among men. School children say girls cheat 
worse than boys. It is well known that the 
other sex are susceptible to the temptations 
of speculation. Women of real business 
training are, however, of high rank as per 
sons to deal with. Their credit is good, their 
integrity unimpeachable, their discharge o/ 
trusts conscientious and correct, 

The Indian theory of the division of func- 
tions is that woman was designed for toil, 
man for ornament. He adopted this theory 
because it worked nicely for him. Civiliza- 
tion goes to the other extreme and puts the 
bread winning upon man and the ornament 
upon woman, although society has scarcely 
reached that stage of perfection where her 
time can be wholly devoted to the ornament- 
al side of life. In fact, there is now a swing 
of the pendulum the other way. Woman is 
still paniverous and carniverous, and she 
has decided to work rather than starve,—to 
vindicate in a measure the Indian theory. 
She will prohably be found in the future be* 
bind bank counters and at the cashiers’ and 
presidents’ cesks. Not many months ago, 
the death of an esteemed citizen in a New 
England city, removed a national bank di: 
rector of several years’ standing, and it was 
privately considered not a little, whether 
his widow should not be chosen in his place, 
and it was generally conceded that it could 
not be filled with any one better qualified. 
It was not done because it was doubtful if 
the national bank law would be satisfied by 
such action.—(Springfield Republican. 





ta We are not called upon to defend our 
Christian neighbors. But when Mr. Inger- 
soll challenges the Christian Church to pro- 
duce a man like Alexander Humboldt, he 
forgets Agassiz, who was a devout Christian 
to the last.. And Father Secchi was not less 
an astronomer for having been a Catholic 
priest.—[Jewish Messenger. 





TuHese Partincs Must Bg.—Scene: 
Corner of Hanover and New Washington 
streets. Persons: Husband and wife. 
_ Husband—Here is the car coming, dar- 
lings it is time tor me to go. 

ife—Then you have made up your mind 
to go to the South End of the city? 
—Yes, darling. 
W.—And you are going by the horse 


H.—Yes, dear; you know my corns com- 
pel me to ride. z 
W.—But you will send me an occasional 
letter while you are on the journey? 
H.—Yes, darling. Wilt you be lonely 
during my absence? 

W.—Ohb, how can you ask? You know I 
will be lonely; and you will be so long away, 
H.—I know it, darling, but it can’t be 
helped. Here is the car. Ferewell my love, 
farewell. 

For a moment the loving wife sobbed con- 
vulsively on her husband's shoulder. Then 


weary journey tothe South in a horse 
ear, and the wife to go to her lonely home to 
wait and pray for his return.---[Boston 





an- | gratuitously.’ 


the|himto behave,’ said an irate 


they parted, the husband oe ee intendent, 
, 





ie FR ON RR ee Ree 


ew” A French barber's signboard reads 
thus: ‘To-morrow the public will be shaved 
Of course its always to- 
morrow. 


ta” ‘He tried to kiss me and I just told 
ng lady 
ell, did he 


after « sleighride last night. ‘ 
‘No, the 


kiss you?’ asked her friend. 
idiot, he behaved,’ 


ta” ‘Poverty has its cares, my son; but, 
then, wealth bas its cares, too,—more than 
poverty, ten to one. Look at the panics on 
the money market every week. D> you ever 
hear of a financial panic in an almshouse?’ 


ta” They have recently been and got 
married, and have just returned from their 
honeymoon. He: ‘I wonder why so many 
people stare at us, my dear?’ She: ‘No 
doubt they are wondering what I could have 
seen in you.’ 


ty ‘Have you really abandoned the use 
of slang altogether?’ was the question which 
the professor asked of the student president 
of the Wellesley College Anti-Slang Society; 
and the young lady answered in strong and 
pure Saxon, ‘You just bet we have!’ 


tr Proprietor of German restaurant to 
new waiter: ‘Dot letter for you, eh! You was 
der Baron von Shinklberg?? New waiter 
(meekly): ‘Yes, Mein Herr.’ Proprietor: 
‘Den you wasn’t no reckular waiter, eh? 
Vell, I dake a dollar a veek off your wages.’ 
—[Providence News. 


t# ‘Did you ask Mr. Simpson to come to 
dine with us on Sunday?’ inquired Mrs, 
Wilson of her husband, ‘Yes, my dear.’ 
‘What did you do that for? Didn* you know 
we have no girl?’ ‘Yes, my dear, but 1 
thought he would be gentleman enough to 
decline the invitation.’ 


tr ‘That is a tough story,’ remarked 
Auger to Gimlet, the other morning, at the 
breakfast table, ‘very tough, indeed,’ ‘Yes, 
interrupted deaf Mr. Simpson, as he sawed 
away on his steak, ‘1 guess they must have 
forgotten to pound it.’—[New York Graphic. 


tr A dog story is contributed by Ohio: 
Benjamin Giagur of Berlin had a big dog 
which rejoiced and played when his master 
was in spirits, got drunk with him and wob- 
bled when he staggered, slept beside him 
and howled when he groaned, fell sick when 
Giagur was taken illa few weeks ago, and 
died the same hour as the man. 


Trr ror Tat.—Mrs. Jones—You say your 
husband must be influenced by his friends 
and companions when he drinks. I saw 
him going into a saloon alone to-day. That 
looks as if his drinking was voluntary. 

Mrs, Smith—I can give youa picce of 
stranger news than that. I saw your hus- 
band come cut of a saloon to-day. 

Mrs. J.—What is there surprising in that? 

Mrs. 8.—Surprising! Why, my dear, the 
saloon wasn’t closing up.—[Boston Courier. 


t"‘Mamma, who is that poor, sad man in 
the other end of the car?’ ‘Hush, darling, 
he may hear you.” ‘Poor man, I ‘spect his 
folks is all dead.’ ‘Keep quiet, pet.’ ‘I do 
believe he’s going to cry, mamma. Poor 
man?’ ‘Do keep still, child.’ ‘But mamma, 
who is he and what’s the matter with him ?’ 
‘Hush, little one; he’s a humorist, but you’re 
too little to understand these things.’ 


ta Young artist (displaying a picture)— 
This painting is entitled ‘Jonah and the 
Whale.” Possible purchaser-—‘Where is 
Jonah?’ Young artist—‘You notice the 
rather distended appearance of the whale's 
stomach midway between the tail and the 
neck?’ Possible purchaser—Yes.’ Young 
artist—That’s Jonah.’ 

te ‘This business depression is awful,’ 
said a seedy specimen of the genus bummer, 


RADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF 


in from,one.to twenty minutes, never fails , 
PAIN with one thorough application, mf poor 
how yiolent or excruciating the pain the Kbheumatic 
Bedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Neurailgic, ot 
Eenreud with disease may sutler, RADW Ai's 
ADY RELIEF affords instant case, 
SaGammation o1the midueys 
mationef£ the Bladder 


yeteri mh 
es.t) 
htheria,Catarrh,Antuenzu. tee, 
° hache, Seuraigia, Rheuma. 
tiem, Cold Ohbills, Ague Chills, Chil. 
blaine , Frost Bites, Bruises Nervous. 
leeplessness, Coughs, Colds 
rains. Painsinthe Chess, Back ¢, 
Limbs .are instantly relieved, - 


TAKING COLD, 


This sentence 1s cousiautly in the mouth of eye ry 
ery in order to explain certain complsiuts 
‘bose who use it often, we think have bur a tant 
dea of its precise meaning. A person, tor instance 
has been over-exerting any particujar set of muscics 
—of the throat, from violent speaking—of the loins 
by too much stooping or bending, or those ot any 
part ofthe body. Lhese parts of muscles are, con 
sequently, weakened and reiaxed, and become a {air 
prey for any disease. The person who has been 
thus acting, accidentally, or otherwise, exposes him. 
self to the cold air, the perspiration immediately 
ceases, and the blood, which has been but just now 
circulating rapidly throughout the surface of the 
body, is repeiled inwardly, and is sure to setts ia 
those parts which have been previously wearied and 
relaxed. Here, thea, we have an accumulation of 
blood, a congestion, which ives rise to oli the pain 
and stiffness attendant upon such complaints. When 
this takes place in the throat, we have what is calied 
Sore Throat, when iu the loins, Lumbayo, or suf 
Back, when in the chest, Pleurisy. We aiso hay: ub 
in the shoulder-biade, side, and other parts. 
In these cases the Ready Kelief acts as follows 
Its first action, when freely applied by the hand or 
Otherwise is to blunt the acute sensililities of the 
nerves, and aimost instantiy relieve the pain; i; 
secondary action is to excite perspiration dur 
which it is desirable to avoid exposure and reddep 
the parts over which it is applied almost toa giow 
thereby determining the blood {rom the injured 
parts to the surface. In these cases, the Keauy k, 
lief should be applied freely; and it wili be to 
every case to give immediate and permanen: 
- B.—Lf convenient, a piece of Manuel, sat 
with the Relief, aud tied or pinned around thy 
does good service. 
The above expression, TAKING COLD, 
hends ail such cases as LUMBAGO, or pain is 1 
loins, PLEURISY, or acute pain about um chest, 
sore throat, &c. In each and all of these cases, the 
Ready Relief should be applied freely, and 
rabbed in, around the affected parts, until a burs 
sensation is felt, and it will be found that Kadway 
Relief supplies at once everything that « 
d as quick, powerful, convenient, + 
liable remedy. in severe cases, wher 
threatened, we would recommend one or two dose 
of two or three of Kadway’s Kegulating Pills, as 4 
Case may require, they will materially aid th 
in effecting a cure. 


SORE THROAT. 


By taking twenty or thirty drops of + 
some molasses, on going to bed, and 
of flannel, saturated with Kelief a 
you will get up in the morning enti 


Sore Throat. 

PNEUMONIA, 
Or Infammation of the Lunes, 
with the Ready Relief, us foliows : ‘1! 
be given 40 drops of the Kelief ev: ry 


4raled 
parts, 


piub.og a] 


pa 
glass of water, and the whole ch sck’ and 
must be kept under the intlucace « 

frequent application; beef-tea and 

must be constantly given to support the pa 
his bowels are to be occasionally moved witt 
Radway’s Pilis. ; 


MALARIA 
EN ATS VARIOUS FORMS. 
, FEVER AND AGUE cured 
is Dot a remedial agent in this world t 
Fever and Ague aud other Malarious, Lulious, 
let and othe: fevers (aided by KADWA)\’s P 
$0 quickly as RADWAY's KEAD) KELL 


SICK HEADACHE! 


or is. 


It will in a few moments, 
directions, cure Cramps, Spas ur 
Heartbarn, Sick Headache, UV a, ( 
in the Bowels, and ai! in aly 


. 
CHOLERA. 

The Relief is almost a 
demic ; if used in ume, 
On the first symptom, tak 
water, and repeat it so « 
tinue, and do not be afra 
confirmed cases of ( 
apply it Zeaiously t 
umili the circulation 
siopped. 

Travellers should 
way’s Ready Reliet 
water will prevent sicancss pail 
water. It is better than t: b 
# stimulant. 


ing to 


t 





as he hung about the bar waiting for an in- 
vitation to ‘irrigate.’ ‘The house of Cisco 
has tumbled, Harry Oliver has suspended, 
and I am financially embarrassed myself.’ A 
fellow feeling (for a vanished nickle) somee 
times makes us wondrous kind. 


te ‘Love him? No, mamma, [ hate him. 
The impudent young scamp,’ ‘Then I sup- 
pose, my dear, ycu wil break your engage- 
ment with him?’ ‘No, indeed not; I shall 
marry him.” ‘Well, well, 1 didn’t believe 
youhated him as badly as that.’— [New 
York Graphic. 


ta Many stories are told of the late fa- 
mous tenor, Signor Brignoli. Although he 
lived here many years, and married an 
American lady, he never acquited complete 
mastery of our tongue. At ove time when 
he was staying at a hotel at Long Branch he 
missed his hair-brush; unable to find it, he 
rang the bell; and when the servant appear- 
ed, he said, in a very curious tone: ‘Yester- 


oe was a hair-brush; to-day—where am 








NATURE'S REMEDY. 


VEGENIN 


VeGETINE.—By its use you will prevent many © 
the diseases prevailing inthe «pring and summer 
season. 

VeGETINE of composed of Roots, Barks and Herbs 
It is very pleasant to take ; every child likes it. 

VEGETINE is acknowledged by all classes of people 
to be the best and most reliable blood-purifier in the 
world, 

VEGETINE has restored thousands to health who 
had been long and painful sufferers. 





jeaetineis Sold by all Driuggists. 





DR. WARREN'S 
Bilious Bitters 


For purifying the Blood, Curing Jaundice, Dyspep- | 
sia, Costiveness, Liver Complaint, Colds and Fevers 
and all complaints arising from Impure Blood, or a 
diseased dition of the 8 h, Liver, Kidneys 
or Bowels are unequalled by any other medicine. 


Price 50c and $1 00, 
Seld by a!) Dreggriets. 


VIGOR 
mb 62 


VABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


soe, of as Wie nes Set 
204 est Baltimore 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 








fed?3 cay 





For Men. Quick, sure, safe. Book free, 
Civiale Agency, 160 Fulton St., New York, 
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HIGHEST AWARD! 


A SILVER MEDAL, at the 15th An- 
nual Exhibition, 1584, of the Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Miechanic Asso- 
Uciastion. 


STOVER WINDMILL, 


This old and reliable mill is the sim- 
plest, strongest, and most durable Wind- 
millmade. Every farmer or 

other person intending 

purchase should examine it.! 

It takes care of itselfin gales, 

has but three oiling p 4, 

turns on anti-friction ball-bearings, 





Mioers and lumbermen sh 
with it. 


i aways 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 


,RADWAY’'S READY RELIEYF is <he only rem 
dial agent in vogue that will instently stop pain. 
FEPTY CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


DR. RADWAYS 
Sarsaparillian 
RESOLVENT. 


Great Blood Purifier, 
FOR THE CURE oi CHRON.C DISEASE 


Scrofulous or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, be it se ted in the 
Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves, Corrupting the Sol- 
ids and Vitiating the Fluids. 

Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofuia, Glandular 

Headache, Dry Cough, Cancerous Aflections, 

litic Complaints, Bleeding ot the Lungs, Dys; 

Water brash, White Sweilings, iu 

eases, Eruptions on the b 

Boils, Blotches, Sores, U! 

curial Diseases, Female ( ompla ( 

Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, Consumpti 


LIVER COMPLAINT, Ete. 
Not only does the Sarsaparillian Resoly x 
all remedial agents in the cure of Chronic, ® 


ous, Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but 
only positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, ee 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Lncontnien ¢ 
Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, and 
where there are brick-dust deposits, o1 r is 
thick, cloudy, mixed with substanc k \ 
an egg, or threads like white siik, or 
bid, dark, bilious appearance iw 
deposits, and when there isa pricking, g sel 
sation when passing water, and pain in mail 
the back along the loins. 
. iy ] 
CONSUMPTION 
And a Complication of other Diseases 
Cured. 
|) First Letter, Jane 16, 1553. 
Dr. Rapway & Co.— Dear Sirs: My wil 
been ailing fortwo years trom |’al 
heart, Bronchitis, Catarrh of the Lik 
Womb, Liver Complaint, etc., was tab 
firstot March with Lung Fever; wi 
broke her physician toid me that she was 
Consumption, and that 1 might make up u 
part with her by the first of June, et 
doctor left Ltold my wife of the wond 
your medicines had done; tried them; -l 
from the first dose, and she is now lx 
wroving every day, but her left lung is 41 
at the bottom, eic. 


(Ssconp Lerten, September, 10, 18 
I take pleasure in thanking you for 
aad valuable medicines, which have ¢ 
eof tae horiible disease, Consumption, ei 
(Tarmp Letrer, October 6, 155 
As to pubiishing the letters, er any pe» 
@tc., i is perfectly agreeable to me for 
allthe iniormation I can possibly giv 
aad AFFLICTED. My wile is tovay © 
better health than she has for the iwi | 


be 


s 





She was afflicted with Liver Complain., ls . 
Womb, Paipitation of the Heart, Bronchitis, | marth 
of the Head, Kidney Diseases, Rhewmaisd, & 
Coasumption, when she beyan tuking 
m« dicines. : 

I have been poorly myself for years, anu Sn 
wife’s heaith has recovered, 1 have taken 
cimes, and to-day I feel as wellas 1 did 
years old, and as lively as & boy. 
around is full of contagious diseases 4 
NONE of THEM. | give « few Pills and 
occasionally to my chiidren, aod U pever ta 
catch disease; so you se: y L think so much 
y Our medicines, and why | am so \lankful to yous 

Respectfully as ever, your fF 

ticio, Oregon. 

One beitle contains mor 
of Medicines thanany) other tt 
teaspoonfel doses, while other 
times as much. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


ONE DOLLAR PFR BOTILE. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


s requre t 





which require no oiling, and has no su- 
~ 74 oun power = ba ee = a 
‘or Ca ue and testimonials. 
HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., Sole New England 
Agents, 114 State Street, Boston. 
nov22-13t 





BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESSES, 


Graters, Elevators, Boil nes, Shafting 
Pullies, &c. MatoN=ns’ Pavene ay Rarip 
for and Sugars. Address 

0. F. BOOMER, 


47 Breokline Ave., Boston, Mass. 
myl0-y 

















REGULATING PILLS: 


The Great Liver and Siomac 4 


Kemedy, 
Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated 
4 [um,pur, e, regulate,purily, cleanse a! 
RADWAY'S PILLS, for the cure of a!) 
o f the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidac) 


de rangements of the Interna! Viscera 
eta ble, containing no mercury, miners: 
riow.s drugs. net tht 
A few doses of RADWAY’'S PILLS wii’ 
system from all the above-xamed disorders: 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Price, 25 ceuts per Bex. 


DYSPEPSIA. 





Heartb Indigestion, — “or 
» Acid Stomach, Pain after Batingy 
rise sometimes onset excruciating ‘ 
~Eyrosia, Mu te., etc. a 
a4 oy’ Sareapariiiias, aided by Bade 
way’s nie a cure for this complaint. It resie, 
to the , and makes it perform 
The symptoms of Dyspepsi# dissPPet, 
and with them the liability of the ayetem to ¢0 
diseases. Tuke the icine according to directions od 
and observe what we say in ‘* False and True 
specting die 


te * 

READ ‘‘ FALSE AND RUM 
to RADWAYT 

mene Varren,CornerCharch sree? 

gt thousands will be sent yo" 

TO THEPUBLIC. 
Radway's, snd se 
PR a oy At Meet fo on wostiyou bry: 
aevveocw 
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lelal Organ of the w. &. Agricu 
JSSUED WEEKLY AT "* PLOUGHMAN burt 
@. 45 Milk Street (cor. Devons 
| Upposite the New Post Office 
BOSTON 
2BO. NOWES, Ploughman Ce 
PROPRIETORS. 


Terus—$2.50 per annum in advance. 
e. Single copies Five ¢ 
wz > scontinued except at the 
he pnb! ail arrearages are pai 
Se The PLoveuman offers great ady 
mdvertisers. Its circulation is large and 
ost active and inte.ligent portior of the c« 
— 


One squar 
; each subsequen 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING.- 
es, ope insertion, $1. 
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Kostage on the PLovenman is 15 ce 
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SELECTION OF POTATOES 
SEED. 


While this subject is discussed ev 
y inteliigent farmers, whe 

comes, the rule is, that n 
0 the conclusions 
sions, but seed for planting is 
whatever potatoes chance to be left 
put in the cellar for domestic 
times this may be good policy, but a 
it is a very bad one. 

If the eellar be a cool one, with 
temperature, and the potatoes I 
turbed, the seed will be very good 
when put in, but if the cellar be v 
old enough to chill the potatoes, « 

otatoes be continually disturbed t 
he best to cook, those that are le 
pring will not be what is wanted { 

g- 

A potato to be in the best 

ed should be kept where the ten 

Wedoes not fall below 40 
Dabove 50, and also where no light w 
‘ to it, and the air should not be ve 
Very moist. The most correct way 
Iect the potatoes for seed as soon 
@me dug, andin selecting care sh 
taken to reject everything that has 
pearance of disease ; the health of 
more important than the size. 
nantity should always be selected 
believed may be wanted for pla 
when planting time comes, a secon 
ion can be made. In doing this a 
not have good strong eyes should be 
ed. If the pctatoes have been key 
hey should be, at planting time « 
ill have started enough t 
how their strength, and yet, not er 
use them to be injured by caref 
fing, which should always be done 
potatoes ; to handle them as thou 
ere stones is wrong, especialy if « 
atoee are desired. 
The first sprout that starts is not 
matrongest, but will produce the er 
oes. When the sprouts 
apm ot plauting Lime, wit 
| handling they will ! 
hen handled with at care, and 
Oas topreserve ~ ~ 


nlant 
} ane 


tak 


use 


cond 


degrees, 


just 


are 
the m 


broken 


rger -°P than if the spr 
hi-#e have proved by actu 
if farmers would give a little m 
ion to their ceed potatoes they wou 
D often be at a loss to i 
p- There is more in having seed 1 
ndition than most of 
¥ . . . 
WWery rich soil it does not make so mu 
ference, as in a poor soil ; but even i 
“Oeil 1t makes a difference, whether t 
is in the highest condition or not. 


account for 


farmers thir 


FOOD FOR POULTRY. 


The idea is altogether too prevaley 
any feed which poultry will eat is g 
them ; so we findin the market d 
§reins of allkinds that are readily pur 
by poultry growers, bacause the 
8 trifle less than what good grain 
Bought for. He who thinks he can ga 


DMBing by such practice will be m 


pecially if the grain is to be fed to 


ns. Bad as the policy would be 


} damaged grain to milch cows, it wo 
i uch better than to feed it to pou 


® loss by the shrinkage of milk wi 
as great as the loss by the shrink 
gs. There are few animals that w 
hange of feed quicker than a laying 
hange from good, Northern to good 
n corn will, in a few days reduce t 
er of eggs, but to change from goo 
damaged wheat, or to wheat scre 
ill frequently reduce the number « 


ad One-half, and sometimes seriously ati 
health of the birds; yet the owner is 


to account for it. 

Because a hen will eat an inferior 
of food, or drink very poor water, it 
@vidence that it is not important «& 
them the best of both food and water 
grain.that has become musty should 
jected, whatever may be the price. 
ver it is thought that wheat, barley, 
@ther grain is too high to buy the firs. 

J, it ie very bad policy to buy a da 

icle; better omit its use altogethe 


epuy some cheaper food that is swe 


od. In the place of wheat, shorts 
pulings may be used to good advanta 
"may be made to answer nearly the sanj 
pose. 

A little attention to the quality ¢ 
purchased will make a great differe 
‘the receipts of a flock of poultry. V 
is desirable to have as great a variety 

possible, it is better to omit some 
than to use them if they are not 4 
quality ; for example, meat is import 


F it had better be omitted than to us 
K aged scraps, such as we have seen fed 


When we examine some of the foc 

being fed out we are not surpris 

ire are 80 many who find that the 
ion of eggs is a very unprofitable bu 
The man who can make the produce 
eggs a profitable business by the use ¢ 
aged food, may consider himself yer 
nate, and if he would exercise the say 
in feeding out the best of food, he 
find his profits increased at least two 


—The Ohio Agricultural Experime 
tion calls attention to the fact that in 
periments, potatoes raised from larg 


weeds ripen nine days earlier th 
‘fom peods out to single eyes, 


‘ 





